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REV. CHARLES COLLINS, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
EDITORIAL. 


HE admirable portrait in this number calls 

for a brief notice of its subject. We will not 
attempt a biographical sketch, only the merest 
outline. Dr. Collins is now officially the oldest 
college president among us, and we have taken 
him as a representative of this important depart- 
ment of the Church. 

In passing, however, we can not forbear the 
remark that the men who have been bearing the 
standards of education among us deserve well 
of the Church and the country. More credit do 
they deserve, indeed, than they have heretofore 
received, or are likely to receive in the future. 
Abundant in labors, sacrifices, and privations, 
they are working away at the foundations of so- 
ciety—not prominent in the eye of the Church, 
but laying the stones without which the temple 
of our prosperity could not go up. 

We met the subject of this sketch twenty-nine 
years ago at the old Maine Wesleyan Seminary— 
both of us then in the morning of life. That 
institution was then in the hight of its usefulness, 
under the superintendence of the late lamented 
Professor Merritt Caldwell. 

Dr. Collins is a native of the state of Maine, 
and is now under fifty years of age. He is a fine 
specimen of New England's self-made men. At 
the age of fourteen he became a member of the 
Church of Christ, and from early years his 
thoughts and feelings were turned toward the 
ministry. His collegiate course at the Wesleyan 
University, under Dr. Fisk, was completed in 
1837, when he graduated, having had awarded 
to him the highest honors of his class. The 


That institution was then just commencing its 
Career, and its subsequent success and useful- 
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ness are in no small degree the result of his 
earnest and wisely-directed efforts. During his 
fourteen years’ service in this institution he con- 
tributed largely to the cause of education in all 
that region, and sent out a large number of edu- 
cated young men who are still doing good in the 
several walks of professional and business life. 
He also won for himself a fair reputation as a 
governor of young men, as a successful finan- 
cier, and as a teacher and preacher. The Col- 
lege rose steadily in reputation and usefulness, 
till in the judgment of the public generally it 
stood foremost among southern educational in- 
stitutions. 

So well established was his reputation as an 
educator and administrator, that in 1852 he was 
called to the Presidency of Dickinson College— 
one of our oldest and best-established instita- 
tions. It is not a little to his credit that since 
that period the character and usefulness of this 
venerable institution have been fully sustained. 
The young men educated by him and now scat- 
tered abroad over the country will be glad to look 
again upon his face, as it is presented in this our 
family magazine. His life of toil and success is 
a lesson to young men that would aspire after 
influence and usefulness. 

We have rarely heard Dr. Collins from the pul- 
pit; but as we have heard him he seemed to us 
practical and logical. A deep seriousness and 
an earnest purpose are manifest in his delivery. 
He is solid rather than showy. 

Dr. Collins is well known to our readers by his 
contributions to the Repository. Beyond that he 
has made himself known but little in the walks 
of authorship. But he evidently wields a pen 
that might be used to good purpose. 

This is not the place nor time for eulogy. We 


next year he was called to the Presidency of | design no such thing. We studiously avoid it. 


Emory and Henry College, in Western Virginia. | We trust the eulogy of our friend is in the time 


to come—the fruit of noble gifts consecrated to 
noble uses. 
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HOME—ITS ENCHANTMENTS. 


BY REV. H. CHRISTOPHERSON. 


N this broad earth, filled with Giversity, it is 
not to be wondered at that there are places 
more congenial to our taste than others. The 
antiquarian loves the moss-covered ruins and the 
spots that felt not a footstep for centuries; and 
as he passes pillar after pillar of the once admi- 
rable mansion, he notices every crevice and cor- 
ner—deciphers every inscription with that de- 
light that rivets him to the spot. The geologist 
loves the walks along ledges of rocks, and de 
lights to excavate the cliffs, and seems naturally 
drawn to scenes of romantic character. The in- 
habitant of the ocean loves rather the angry 
wave than the quiet retreat of some city suburb; 
and the bearer of arms is riveted by taste to the 
citadel, and is only proud when standing beneath 
the waving banner of his country. 

But while taste leads men to different spheres 
in life, and they seem to engage in those spheres 
as though they were born for them, yet the at- 
tachment which they bear toward the sphere of 
their choice does not hide their thoughts of the 
past, nor prevent memory from feasting upon 
the days of yore. The place in which reason 
first dawned upon us can not be forgotten. There 
was not a feature of beauty that attracted our 
youthful attention which the mind does not yet 
retain its outlines. The seenery painted around 
the home of our youth and childhood is yet re- 
flected by memory upon our mind, and imagina- 
tion draws us back over years and presents us 
with the picture as it was once presented—the 
same objects moving—the same flowers grow- 
ing—the same birds hopping about that old gar- 
den—the same walks in which unconsciously we 
strayed away from home to cause anxiety in the 
circle behind us. We almost yet behold the same 
pleasing countenances, and hear yet the echo of 
those familiar voices as they spoke in kindness 
or reproof. Wecan not forget the stéady prog- 
ress that our minds made as lesson after lesson 
was presented to us by the ever-to-be-revered 
head of that once compact family circle. The 
memory of those lessons is yet dear, and we can 
now find how almost imperceptibly those lessons 
invigorated our youthful minds as they were 
stowed away by us, And do they not yet yield 
their influence? Not all the child-like expres- 
sions of tuition were meant for youth They 
sometimes bend the matured mind. 

Home is dear to us, however we may become 
enamored by the scenery of after life. It is dear 
from the fact that there first our tiny frame was 
defended from the ills of this unfriendly world. 
There our nature was nourished, and in the warm 





bosom of a mother, the dearest being on earth, 
we were caressed when our little troubles brought 
the tear. There were we fed by the healing cor- 
dial, when the unwholesome breath of nature, 
impregnated with disease, struck our little vitals. 
It was there our little tongues were taught to ut- 
ter letters and words, and wind around the still 
familiar words of infant prayer: 


“‘ Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep,” ete. 


And as our minds could bear it, the knowledge 
of things in general was there imparted. What 
would we be now were it not for the lessons of 
that home? While we succeed in life, and our 
usefulness and energy in noble causes calls forth 
the admiration of our friends, are we as inclined 
as we ought to attribute our success, or much of 
it, to the lessons learned when the little mind 
was scarcely strong enough to bear them? Seed 
was sown whose shoots did not break the soil 
perhaps till the sower had gone to her reward. 
The mother cast the bread on the waters; but 
during the “many days” she died, and now so- 
ciety is finding it, and is nourished by it 

We used to think that the simple lesson was 
only meant to fit us for the age in which it was 
imparted; while we have sometimes now to go 
back for some of the material that formed the 
foundation of the structure, as necessary in the 
erection of its towers. The lessons of youth and 
childhood are yet useful, and render the home in 
which we learned them very dear to us, 

When youth springs into manhood, and an- 
other home, a home of his own making, calls for 
man’s attention, his attachment for it strengthens 
as he strives to promote its comforts, though his 
regard for the home of his youth is not abated. 
He has now responsibilities to which he has. been 
previously foreign; but borne faithfully, do not 
hide his joys, but rather promote a stronger ap- 
preciation forthem. Dearly bought, dearly loved. 
We must experience the enjoyments of that home 
and feel the value of the affection. of wife and 
children directed toward us and manifested in 
strife to please us and render us happy, ere we 
can delineate the strong endearments that bind 
a man to his own dear home. So strong do we 
believe those endearments to be, that, if culti- 
vated by a loving family, would prevent more 
than half the dissipation into which men. with 
blighted hopes plunge themselves. 

If home, in which we have lived and been pre- 
pared for the battle-field of life, and in which we 
may now be training the youth for responsibili- 
ties, is of such valne to us that the memory of 
youth’s home will not leave us, and we are un- 
willing to leave our present home; and these 
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homes have contending influences that would fain 
break their peace and harmony, what is the char- 
acter of that home into which a Wesley, a Fletch- 
er, and a Bramwell have been initiated? No 
brawls or difference of opinion there! No re- 
verse of circumstances that here scatter the 
worldly effects of the happy circle! No grief into 
which families are plunged on account of be- 
reavement! The redeemed and sainted host who 
now occupy that home in the sky, were once at- 
tached to the homes of earth, but have gone toa 
better country; and though the Jordan of death 
may not have obliterated their appreciations of 
the home of earth, in which they were trained, 
yet their affections were so firmly dragvn to that 
heavenly home, and now are knit there, that their 
strong love for the home left behind sinks into 
insignificance; and 
“Shall we not all meet there to love 
With love that has no trembling fears, 
In that dear home, far, far above 
This land of tears?” 


—_°¢e-—__—_. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


BY REV. B. M. GENUNG, 


) USIC is to the ear what beauty is to the eye. 

One is heard, the other seen; both may be 
enjoyed. It is difficult for us to say when music 
first was heard, but as far back as when the world 
was newly made “the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

As men began to multiply on the earth there 
began a multiplication of pursuits and inven- 
tions, and among the early inventors there might 
be seen father Jubal, charming the listening 
crowd with wonder and delight, while he swept 
the new-made harp with a master hand, and 
taught the enraptured children to pour forth mel- 
ody from the first organ that was ever played. 

Ever since his day people have loved the mel- 
ody of sweet sounds, and when they can hear no 
other, they will sit themselves down delighted 
with the wild music of nature; they will listen to 
the warbling of the birds, the hum of the bee, the 
buzzing minstrelsy of the insect tribes, the coo- 
ing of the dove, the dash of the waters, the sigh 
of the zephyr or the rush of the storm; and they 
will settle into silence as the loud thunders peal 
along the darkened heavens, 


* And shake the world with awe!” 


But nature's music was not enough for man. 
The Creator designed that he should make music 
for himself, and that it should be an art among 
men—a pleasant and healthful exercise—a sei- 
ence to be studied and improved upon—something 





to arouse and elevate the feelings, to warm and 
gladden the heart, to thrill the soul with rapture 
and delight, and make us feel an upward bound- 
ing of the immortal nature that lives within. 

We doubt whether the Creator ever made a 
world in which no music could be heard, or liv- 
ing creatures capable of thought, whose spirits 
can not be moved by melody or thrilled by its 
hallowing power. 

Why, wher the skillful variations of well-regu- 
lated sounds rise and float along the air, as the 
strains become sweeter and the tones more clear, 
the wild beast of the forest is subdued into sub- 
mission, the hyena quits its prey, the lion crouches 
down, the fierce tiger is tamed into silence, and, 
as in the case of Saul, satanic madness drops its 
scowl and retires. 

Like many other blessings, music has been per- 
verted, used for evil purposes, yet this is no argu- 
ment against its proper use. ° 

Satan and wicked men knew very well its 
power over the human heart, and have success- 
fully used it in the cause of sin. 

The martial reveille has awakened the war 
spirit; the trumpet blast has nerved the warrior 
on to battle and to blood; the swell of voluptu- 
ous music has quickened the dancer's feet and 
hurried the devotee of pleasure down to ruin and 
to death! 

Shall the children of light be so blind as not 
to see its worth in the cause of Christ? Moses 
introduced it in the Jewish church, and taught 
the children of Israel to sing that immortal song 
of victory, when horse and rider, chariot and 
charioteer, shield and buckler, Pharaoh and all 
his host were swept into the sea; and as the notes 
of that song rose on the morning air, the hearts 
of the aged must have bounded with youthful 
courage; and then it was, as we read in the Book 
of Wisdom, that “ God opened the mouth of the 
dumb and made the tongues of infants eloquent.” 

All along in after years, during Israel's pros- 
perity, hymns of praise were sung in the religious 
services, and the sweet singer of Israel melodized 
gratitude and thanksgiving into the loftiest praise 
that was ever sung on earth. 

At the dedication of Solomon's Temple, as the 
long ranges of musicians'stood at the east end of 
the altar, the “trumpeters and singers were as 
one, to make one sound in praising and thanking 
the Lord;” then the house was filled with the 
glory of the Lord. 

When Christ was perfecting his Church and 
establishing its ordinances, he simplified its serv- 
ices, and at the last supper, with the disciples, 
“sung a hymn,” and then repaired to the Mount 
of Olives. 

After that, we hear but little or nothing of in- 
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strumental music being used in the churches till 
A. D. 1290, when the organ was introduced by 
Marianus Sanutus, and since that time it has 
been practiced or rejected as different worship- 
ing assemblies pleased; but vocal music has con- 
tinued to form so important a part in divine wor- 
ship, that it can not be dispensed with, and in 
nearly all places where Christians gather for re- 
ligious service, they meet to sing as well as to 
pray. After all that can be said in favor of join- 
ing vocal and instrumental music for sacred pur- 
poses, we can not but prefer the human voice 
alone, as the most, ancient, the most heart-stirring 
and varied in its intonations; and whether always 
in tune it is always at hand, and capable of be- 
ing brought to a higher degree of perfection than 
any artificial instruments ever known. Instru- 
ments usually drown the latter so that the listener 
can not distinguish the words that are sung, and 
hence half its worth is lost; but when alone, vo- 
cal music has this excellence of combining the 
sound and the sense, the measure and the rhyme; 
the sweet-flowing cadence is united in a happy 
marriage to the bold theme of the song, and this 
wonderful combination of melody and thought 
forms an associated power that can only be ex- 
celled by beings of nobler make than man. Like 
begets like in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms; and so it is in the musical world. The 
songs we hear and sing and the music that fre- 
quently thrills the soul, produce a wonderful ef- 
fect on character. The man was half right who 
offered to shape the morals of a nation if he 
could be allewed to furnish its songs. Haydn 
was asked why his church music was always so 
cheerful. He said he could not make it other- 
wise; that when he thought on God, his heart was 
so full of joy that the notes would dance and leap 
from his pen; and since God had given him a 
cheerful heart, he must be pardoned if he served 
him with a cheerful spirit. So when his music 
was heard, it produced a similar effect on otders. 

Could we move among the congregations of 
Christendom, and actually see the effects of this 
portion of divine worship, we should be surprised 
to learn how much sadness it has dispelled, what 
hopes it has kindled, what zeal it has fanned, how 
it has even attracted the careless to the shrine of 
religion, how it has raised the thoughts and feel- 
ings to heaven, while angels have hovered around, 
delighted to hear how much like the melody of 
the skies the songs of earth have become. 

When sacred music is taught as it should be 
taught, and sung as it may be sung, the clear 
sounds poured forth as naturally as the breathings 
of a child, quite in keeping with the sentiments 
of the song, and every word articulated with a 
distinctness that will be understood among the 





farthest portions of a large congregation, that 
music will carry with it a power-that will melt 
the rocky heart and move humanity into song! 
There is a lofty eloquence in the combination of 
sublime poetry and sweet, harmonious sounds—an 
eloquence that instructs while it charms and 
blesses while it wins. Where thought and feeling 
and the living divinity of God's truth are poured 
forth in a torrent of rapture all on fire, where 
goodness and mercy, judgment and salvation are 
blended in the verse, O, it is like giving new 
wings to the soul to bear it upward to its better 


home! 
———— 9 Gee 


JESUS UPON THE WAVES. 


BY HELEN BRUCE. 


DaRKLY evening’s shadows fell 
O’er the leaping sea, 

As our Lord’s disciples toiled 
Shoreward wearily. 


High the wind against them blew, 
And thé distant shore, 

As the darkness deeper fell, 
Seemed receding more. 


Lo! across the tumbling waves 
Glides a noble form; 

Toward the trembling bark it moves 
Onward through the storm. 

**Tt is I, be not afraid.” 
Well the voyagers know 

Whose the pleasant tones of cheer 
Which like music flow. 


‘<?T is the Master,”’ glad they cry, 
“<°T is our own dear Lord;” 
And the loud winds die away 
At his gentlest word. 
0, beloved Lord of all, 
When the tempest raves, 
Would that we might always see 
Jesus on the waves! 


———__—_—-* @ eo —______ 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


THOUGH now across thy pleasant path 
The morning light of life reposes, 
I know full well this bleak world hath 
No avenue of thornless roses. 
The smoothest road is sometimes steep, 
The sunniest way is often shaded, 
And happiest eyes must sometimes weep 
For hopes that mocked, or flowers that faded. 


I can not ask that cares and fears 
Ne’er to thy mortal lot be given; 
We see more plainly for our tears 
The distant shining walls gf heaven. 
I only ask by love Divine 
That all thy steps may be attended, 
And endless joy and peace be thine 
When earth’s conflicting scenes are ended. 
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SOUVENIRS DE VOYAGE. 


BY C. G. COMEGYS, M. D. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

“ How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof! 

O, let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 

Along the walls where speaking marble, show 

What worthies form the hallowed mold below 

Proud names who once the reins of empire held, 

In arms who triumph’d or in arts excelled; 

Chiefs graced with scars and prodigal of blood, 

Stern patriots who for sacred freedom stood, 

Just men by whom impartial laws were given, 

And saints who taught and led the way to heaven.” 

HE Abbey stands near the Thames, on what 

was once an island in the west end of Lon- 

don. Its proportions, though less than many 
of the great sacred edifices whose foundations 
were laid in the medieval period, are, however, 
vast enough to give it place in the first rank 
of those sublime creations. Including Henry 
VII's chapel, its extreme length is 530 feet; 
breadth across the transept, 220 feet; breadth of 
nave, 71 feet; hight of the vaulted arched ceiling 
of the nave, the highest in England, 105 feet; 
the towers of the western front are each 225 feet 


high. The outline of the foundation is in the | 


form of a cross, and the proportionate lengths 
of nave and transepts are perfect when the addi- 
| tion of Henry VII's chapel, not originally con- 
templated in the plan, is left out of view. 

Its site was supposed to have been that of a 
pagan temple, but no fragmentary memorials 
have ever been found in the most careful survey 
of its foundations to prove this legendary state- 
ment. Its founding and dedication are exceed- 
ingly obscure. Sebert, a Saxon king who reigned 
in the close of the sixth century, is said to have 
erected the first building and directed his Arch- 
bishop to dedicate it to St. Peter. This, how- 
ever, says the legend, was never by him per- 
formed, for St. Peter himself, with a great 
heavenly host, came on a certain night and per- 
formed the sacred ceremonies! Whatever this 
building was, it fell into neglect and ruin under 
the government of the sons of this pious King, 
who lapsed after their father’s death into gross- 
est barbarism, and was afterward utterly de- 
stroyed in the sacrilegious fury of the Danish 
invaders. And so it lay a ruin for about four 
centuries till the period of Edward the Confess- 
or’s reign. This prince was absolved from an 
expensive pilgrimage on condition that he would 
devote the sums he contemplated spending to 
the erection of a new structure on the site of 
the ancient fane. This when finished was con- 
secrated with great ceremony, and richly en- 





dowed with the most precious relics. These, 
says a historian of the Abbey, comprised “ part 
of the place and manger where Christ was born, 
some of the frankincense offered by the Magi, 
of the table of our Lord, of the bread he blessed, 
of his seamless garment, of the sponge, lance, 
and scourge with which he was tortured, of the 
cloth that bound his head, etc.” But the poor 
King was taken ill on the day of dedication, and 
could not participate in it, and very shortly after 
he died and was buried in the church, where his 
chapel, for he was afterward canonized, and his 
tomb remain to this day. 

Nearly two hundred years more passed away 
before any further development occurred in the 
edifice on the plan of the Confessor; but then 
came forward Henry III, who it seems from his 
thirteenth year had meditated a greater struc- 
ture. He took down the church entirely, and 
commenced to rebuild it on a much more mag- 
nificent scale. The great plan and foundations 
were laid down, and it is in accordance with these 
that its successive extensions have ever been 
made. Henry III built the choir, the transept, 


and part of the nave, and re-dedicated it, and on 
that occasion a most extraordinary relic was 
deposited, being no less than a portion of Christ’s 


blood shed while he hung upon the cross, which 
had been sent especially for the occasion from 
Jerusalem by the knights of St. John! The King 
himself bore this in the procession inclosed in a 
crystalline lens, and six years and one hundred 
and sixteen days’ pardon was granted by the 
bishops there to all that came to reverence it! 
All of that portion of the Abbey built by Henry 
still remains, and is more than six hundred 
years old, but of that built by Edward the Con- 
fessor, two hundred years earlier, there now 
remains only a part of the cloisters called the 
Pix Office—a structure of firm pillars and mass- 
ive arches that appears as enduring as ever, 
though eight centuries have rolled away since 
they were built. Monarch after monarch down 
to the time of George I, a period of nearly five 
hundred years, added something to the comple- 
tion of the original plan. The last great effort 
was that of Sir Christopher Wren, the immortal 
architect of St. Paul’s, under whose direction the 
western towers and facade were completed. But 
of all the additions made to the Abbey nothing 
is comparable in elegance and exquisite beauty 
to the world-renowned chapel of Henry VIL 
This was completed nearly three hundred and 
fifty years ago, but one is safe in saying that it 
stands unrivaled among the architectural crea- 
tions of man. Before, however, we attempt any 
thing specific in our details let us walk around 
the Abbey. 
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- Beginning on the north side we first pause 
before the front of the northern transept, which 
even yet, injured as it is, forms a rich and grand 
facade. Before Cromwell's time it was grander 
than now, not that so much of its delicate 
beauties of sculpture or the bold outlines of its 
tracery and moldings are lost, though much 
blackened by time, but then its niches were 
filled with full-length statues of the twelve 
apostles and great numbers of martyrs and 
saints, intermixed with “intaglios, devices, and 
abundance of fretwork,’ which rendered it so 
beautiful that it was called Solomon’s Porch. 
The rose window, as it is termed, is thirty-two 
feet in diameter, and lights in many tinted colors 
the lofiy ceiling of the transept within. Passing 
on westward we have a full view of the north side 
of the nave, and are able to contrast the more 
recent with the most ancient parts of the struc- 
ture. That which has stood for six hundred 
years shows that, though fatiguing, it has not 
resisted the tooth of time. It really seems as 
if a depth of disintegration of five or six inches 
has taken place, enabling us to conceive how at 
last, if unprotected, it must crumble into dust. 
The towers that flank either angle of the west- 
ern front were the last architectural pieces at- 
tempted by Wren. He was brought in his extreme 
old age—nearly ninety—from his retirement at 
Hampden court to plan and superintend their 
erection. It is considered one of his poorest 
efforts, but it should be known that the upper 
portions of the work, which are most obnoxious 
to criticism, were finished some time after his 
death. We next in our progress come to the 
famous Jerusalem chamber, a building at the 
right-hand corner of this front. Passing around 
this and some adjoining buildings, we approach 
the Abbey again through a large quadrangle 
formed by the south side of the nave and the 
ancient ¢loisters, in which the monks formerly 
dwelt. Going on now through the corridors by 
the Pix Office and Chapter House, we finish our 
circuit by pausing before the entrance into the 
southern transept. We enter the Abbey and are 
out of the world. 

We enter the Abbey at the Poet’s Corner, but 
we must not stop till we stand before the high 
altar. Here let us pause. The shadow of eight 
centuries falls upon us—the genius of history 
seems present and fills the place with awe. We 
gaze at the grandeur of the architecture till, 
imbued with the feeling so finely depicted by 
Coleridge, we listen while 


“* Every stone is kissed 
By sound or ghost of sound in mazy strife; 
Heart-thrilling strains that cast before the eye 
Of the devout a vail of ecstasy.” 





Just now we had crossed the park after a long 
ride through the thronged and roaring streets 
of great London—the most vast of modern 
cities—a sense of whose wealth, grandeur, and 
power had almost overpowered us; but a solemn, 
awful calm rests upon us now. We hear no 
longer the city’s roar, we stand in the mausoleum 
of England's monarchs, the last resting-place of 
her great divines, philosophers, statesmen, jurists, 
historians, physicians, poets, painters, orators, 
and warriors. The glorious Gothic scene, the 


airy sweep of the beautiful pointed arches tier 
above tier, the long vista of the nave, the soft- 
ened rainbow-tinted light shed from the vast, 
gorgeously-painted windows of the north and 
south transepts, the crowd of tombs where only 


** A few feet 
Of sullen earth divide each winding-sheet,” 


subdues us—humbles us. We feel as though we 
had left our busy life, and henceforth must dwell 
under the peaceful yet powerful influence of the 
grave which hushes all. 

Such a multiplicity of objects strike our senses 
that no impression in detail is received. Wash- 
ington Irving remarks in his “Sketch Book” 
that he endeavored to form some arrangement in 
his mind of the objects he had been contempla- 
ting, but found they were already falling into 
indistinctness and confusion—names, inscrip- 
tions, trophies, all becoming confounded in his 
recollection, though he had scarcely taken his 
foot from off the threshold. If it were possible 
to give a ground plan of the edifice, one might 
enter into a much more interesting and detailed 
statement of the remarkable objects that arrest 
the attention as a visitor is guided about by the 
verger. It has been well said that there are 
two particular features that invest the place with 
special interest—one as a mausoleum, the other 
an unbroken series of examples of the history 
of sculpture for five or six centuries; but all 
these are mingled somewhat confusedly together, 
and many and strange are the contrasts. When 
we remember that the place was consecrated to 
religious worship, and has so been maintained 
through all its long history, and that now there 
are one or more daily services, we feel the in- 
consistency of erecting piles of masonry in the 
sacred place so inharmonious with its true spirit. 
If the tombs of the orator, the warrior, or the 
jurist must represent the most characteristic 
scenes of their lives, let their effigies be erected 
in places harmonious with such representations. 
If Lord Mansfield must be represented as pre- 
siding full robed as Chief Justice of England, 
it would be more fitting that such. a monument 
should stand in the Temple of Justice; and 80 
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the warrior leading on his hosts in terrible battle 
would be a more significant object in a public 
park or square. When men are dead and their 
tombs erected, let the impression inculcated 
upon us be that, having finished their work in 
this world, having accomplished all their great 
deeds, they have now passed to more glorious 
realms, to higher duties, in comparison with 
which all earthly deeds are insignificant; that 
now, in the language of a good but feeble man 
who wished for death, they strike immortal blows. 
If, then, an effigy must be made, let it convey to 
us the idea that the entombed are now with God. 
All the older tombs of the Abbey give us this 
impression; the figures are rceumbent, and sug- 
gest ideas of devotion. The contrasts, therefore, 
which we see in our walks through the long 
shadowy aisles and about the chapels are often 
painful—“ the colossal statue of Watt by the 
side of the Gothic tomb of Henry V’s standard- 
bearer, and the effigies of the most ancient 
abbots on their altar tombs, overshadowed by a 
gigantic pile of masonry erected to some able 
seaman of the last century.” The one reminds 


you of life or some of its wonderful incidents, 
in which the dead man was chief actor; the 
other that, life’s eventful scenes past, they 


have forgotten the vanities and glory of the 
world, and are now in communion with Him 
whose worship they are glad to share with all 
their fellow-creatures. 

Leaving our position before the high altar, we 
start upon a circuit in order to see the monu- 
ments in detail; only the remarkable ones, how- 
ever, will be noticed. Commencing at the south 
aisle of the nave and going westward, we meet 
first that of Dr. Watts, the first of the Dissent- 
ers, says Johnson, “who courted attention by 
the graces of language.” The next that follows 
is that of the unfortunate but guilty Major 
André, whose remains were brought here many 
years after his execution. The bass-relief shows 
him as @ prisoner in Washington’s tent, in the 
presence of the bearer of a flag of truce who 
has come to obtain his pardon. Washington’s 
head has been knocked off a great many times 
by the indignant British public, but has as often 
been restored. The inscription tells us that the 
monument was erected by George III in grateful 
recollection of the hazardous and delicate duty 
in the discharge of which he lost his life. An- 
dré’s touching letter to Washington asking him 
to change his mode of execution is also pre- 
sented in full. 

The tomb and bust of John Friend, M. D., 
distinguished as the writer of a' history of medi- 
cine and many other learned works, stands near 
this. Then that of Lord Howe, who was slain 





at Ticonderoga, 1758, erected by the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

At the west end of the nave we find the tombs 
of the celebrated Charles James Fox, William 
Pitt, Zachary Macaulay, whose son, the historian, 
has so recently been buried by his side. In the 
inscription it is said that he “devoted his time, 
talents, and fortune, and all the energies of his 
mind and body to the service of the most injured 
and helpless of mankind, and partook for more 
than forty years in the counsels and in the 
labors which, guided and blessed of God, first 
rescued the British empire from the guilt of the 
slave-trade, and finally conferred freedom on 
800,000 slaves.” 

Now, turning eastward through the northern 
aisle, we pass a great number of memorials of 
eminent statesmen, divines, and warriors till we 
reach the grand and expressive monument of 
Sir Isaac Newton. He is sculptured leaning with 
his arm resting on four folios—Divinity, Chro- 
nology, Optics, Phil. Prin. Math., and point- 
ing to a scroll behind. Over him is deline- 
ated the course of the comet of 1680. Astron- 
omy as a figure sits with her book closed. A 
large bass-relief represents him in his chief 
labors, such as discovering gravitation, the prin- 
ciples of light and colors, and one, a bold and 
striking thought, representing the sun weighed 
by the steelyard! 

Further on we reach the figure of Wilberforce, 
expressing a sweet meditation on his great 
efforts to destroy the African slave-trade, and 
slavery in the British empire. This whole region 
now is particularly rich im greatness. Here lie 
Lord Mansfield, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Castlereagh, 
Canning, and Grattan. Lord Mansfield is in the 
judgment seat, Chatham in the act of speaking, 
Canning, also, is as if addressing Parliament, 
Fox is dying in the arms of Liberty, Castlereagh 
fall size in the robes of the garter, holding a 
scroll inscribed, “Peace of Paris, 1814,” etc, 
Other celebrities also lie here, as Warren Hast- 
ings, Admiral Vernon, John Kemble, his figure 
in the character of Cato. One of the finest 
pieces of sculpture in the whole Abbey is found 
here over the remains of Lady Elizabeth Night- 
ingale, daughter of Washington, Earl of Ferrars. 
The dying lady is represented as clasped by the 
husband with one arm, while with the other he 
endeavors to ward off the fatal dart of Death, 
who, as a grim monster, is starting from the 
depths below. Roubillac, the sculptarer, while 
engaged in erecting this, was seen one day by 
the Abbey mason gazing with folded arms in- 
tently at the figure, and when approached put 
the intruder back, saying, “ Hush, he will speak 
soon!” 
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The Poet's Corner occupies the south transept. 
This is the richest spot on earth, made sacred to 
the princes of song. All visitors enter the 
Abbey in this part. The first poet buried here is 
styled the father of English poets, Geoffry Chau- 
cer, who died in 1400. It is said of him that 
whoever devotes one day to the study of his 
poetry will be delighted the next, and on the 
third will look back with amazement on his 
ignorance of a writer, who, when all things are 
considered, may be said to have no superior 
unless it be Shakspeare. It is now proposed to 
make a subject for bass-reliefs of his great poem, 
Canterbury Tales. 

England's second great poet, Edmund Spen- 
ser, was next buried here. This is inscribed on 
his monument: “ Here lies (expecting the second 
coming of our Savior Jesus Christ) the body of 
Edmund Spenser, the prince of poets of his 
time, whose divine spirit needs no other witness 
than the works which he has left behind him. 
He was born in London in 1553, and died in 
1598." Poor Spenser is said to have died of 
starvation. 

The third great poet buried here was Beau- 
mont; but where is his beloved Fletcher, with 
whom in his life and writings he had been joined 


in the most tender and beautiful friendship? 
Drayton came next, whose beautiful epitaph 
begins with, 


**Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name.” 


But who remembers Drayton now? By the side 
of Spenser’s tomb every visitor sees this line; 
“O, rare Ben Jonson"’ He died 1637. A 
fine marble marks the resting-place of John 
Dryden. We have his bust and date of his 
birth, 1632, and death, 1700. Near this is Cow- 
ley’s, who is styled in his inscription the Pindar, 
Horace, and Virgil of England. In this corner 
is also an extremely-elegant monument to Shak- 
speare. His figure, attitude, and dress are such 
as one generally sees in his pictures. On the 
scroll in his hand are those beautiful lines from 
his Tempest: 
‘The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 
Here, also, is a tablet to Milton. His remains 
are interred in St. Giles Cripple-Gate. Goldsmith 
is also buried here. His profile is cut in marble, 
and a very long and elegant inscription, written 
by his friend Dr. Johnson in Latin, for he said 
he would not disgrace the walls of the Abbey by 





writing one in English. He is described as emi- 
nent as a poet, philosopher, and historian; that he 
scarcely left any species of writing unattempted, 
and none that he attempted unimproved. John 
Gay’s monument is on the left of this, with those 
foolish lines as an epitaph: 


“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


It seems unjust to let this worthless couplet 
remain as an indication of the poet’s character, 
whose truer nature is better expressed by Pope 
in these lines written below on his tomb: 


“Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child; 
With native humor temp’ring virtuous age; 
Formed to delight at once and lash the age; 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted e’en among the great; 
A safe companion and an easy friend; 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end— 
These are thy honors; not that here thy bust 
Is mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust, 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms—here lies Gay.” 


Gay wrote that best of English ballads, “ Black- 
Eyed Susan.” Prior, and Butler, and Gray have 
each elegant monuments; so has, also, the last 
I shall mention, Robert Southey, who died in 
1843. 

Other tombs than those of poets are found in 
this corner, the most notable of which are those 
of Addison, Hales, Camden, Garrick, Handel, 
with his full-length figure, resting an arm on 
musical instruments, and gazing at his great 
piece, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Dr. 
Johnson is buried in this corner, but his tomb is 
strangely enough in St. Paul’s. 

What remains to be said of the Abbey as a 
royal mausoleum, and a description of Henry 
VII's chapel, will appear hereafter. 


———-@e—__ 


A CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. 


BY MARION A. BIGELOW. 


Sister beloved, the Church of God 
Doth mourn for thee to-day; 

With blameless spirit thou hast trod 
The Christian’s toilsome way. 


Our hearts are sad, and yet we know 
That thou hast gone to rest; 

And while our tears of sorrow flow 
We feel that thou art blest. 


Our hearts are sad, but from our sight 
Is hid the great design; 

Gone from a world that needs the light 
Of such a life as thine. 
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“PROVOKING ONE ANOTHER TO LOVE AND 
GOOD WORKS.” 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE was eighty years old. She sat by the 

only window that lighted her small room, 
and watched the last short sunset of the old 
year. A heavy fall of snow covered the ground 
and the roofs of the houses, and whitened the 
pine forest on the other side of the miniature 
lake. All night and all day it had been snowing 
steadily, but at last the sky looked out blue and 
clear just in time to let the sinking sun once 
more brighten the face of the departing year. 

Here and there were seen stout men and 
frolicksome boys shoveling the snow from the 
paths about their homes, or making a way for 
the thirsty cattle to some adjacent spring. But 
the old lady scarcely noticed these renewed signs 
of life. Her thoughts were with the past, away 
back to those happy New-Year’s eves when she 
was a careless child, and only thought of the 
toys and pleasures of the holidays. Seventy 


years is a long time to look back, but how 
plainly she remembered the coral necklace 
clasped with gold that her father had placed 


upon her neck on the morning of her tenth 
New-Year’s day! 

She was married on New-Year’s eve. Sixty- 
two years ago she came, a fair young wife, to be 
the mistress of the large gray-stone house now 
falling to decay on that gentle eminence at the 
south. In the summer it is hidden by tke trees, 
but we can see it now that the willows and 
birches have lost their foliage. Fair sons and 
daughters grew up around her, till eleven youth- 
ful faces smiled around the hearth, and the 
music of childish voices filled the wide rooms. 
But only one of all the household band lived 
to be twenty years old. Whether the fatal fam- 
ily malady, consumption, spared this one was 
never known, for she was thrown from a carriage 
and killed while riding with her father, who was 
driving a young horse not accustomed to the 
harness, All the rest sickened and died, one 
after another, just as life spread its brightest 
prospects before them. Fair, beautiful blussoms 
they were, but too delicate in their loveliness to 
endure. 

It was a sad change in the great house when 
those clear, young voices were hushed forever. 
The old lady shuddered as she remembered the 
deserted rooms and the desolate winding paths 
among the shrubbery outside. Still her husband 
was spared, and for a few years they mourned 
together and sustained each other. But at last 
she was left alone. How well she could recall 





those first hours of anguish when she saw in her 
husband's diminished strength and hollow cough 
the sure presage of his coming doom! The un- 
naturally-bright eye had a fearful meaning for 
her as she met its gaze. There was no skill to 
stay the progress of the destroyer, and the sad 
end soon came. 

Poverty came also. The splendid family prop- 
erty passed at his death into the hands of a dis- 
tant connection, and but a mere pittance, raised 
from the sale of furniture and other valuables, 
remained for the bereaved widow. 

In all their trouble they had never sought after 
God. He was not in all their thoughts. So far 
as it was possible they forgot him entirely, and 
when his chastening hand was laid upon them, 
they rebelled and murmured, and seemed by 
their continued carelessness and worldliness to 
defy his power. I remember, as if it were but 
yesterday, seeing the two youngest daughters, 
less than a year before they died, enter their 
richly-cushioned pew in the church attired in 
deep mourning, but with mocking smiles upon 
their lips. There were tears in many eyes that 
saw them, for with the memory of the fair faces 
forever gone from that pew still fresh in their 
hearts, it was not difficult to recognize the fatal 
beauty of the hectic flush on each delicate 
cheek. 

There were two young men in the pew with 
them, and they smiled and chatted together, 
wholly unmindful of the sacred services of the 
house of God. It was not till the preacher, 
unable to pursue his solemn theme with such a 
spectacle of irreverent mirth before him, severely 
reproved them that they seemed to be aware that 
any deference was expected from them. It was 
the last time they came to Church. Laura died 
in the autumn, and Annie, unable to endure the 
solitude of home, went to spend the winter amid 
the gayeties of the city. In May she was brought 
home in her coffin to be buried. She had rup- 
tured a bloodvessel while dancing at a ball, and 
lived but four hours afterward. Even in those 
last fearful hours vanity triumphed, and all her 
remaining strength was spent in directing how 
her body should be attired for the grave. 

I remember very well how she looked in the 
rich open coffin, which was lined, as she had 
ordered, with crimson satin. Her own dress was 
white satin, richly trimmed with lace, and cut 
low in the neck. There were pearls on her arms 
and neck, white flowers were wreathed in her 
curls, and her cheeks and lips were painted, but 
no art could restore the sunken, half-open eyes, 
or soften the rigidity of the features. Death, 
unsightly death was there, made ten-fold more 
repulsive by the efforts to disguise its presence. 
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But memory brings fairer pictures to the old 
lady as she sits by the window now that the 
shadows of night creep into the little room. She 
is poor and decrepit with age, but she thinks 
of the time—it is twenty years ago now—when, 
humbled by long suffering, she kneeled in that 
same room and found Jesus Christ at last to be 
“the chiefest among ten thousand, the one 
altogether lovely.” 

For twenty years her soul has been at rest, 
and the peace of God has filled her heart, and 
it is a look of joyous trust and love that she 
raises to the evening sky as she says, “It is true 
that I have now no earthly means of support; I 
have fuel and food for a day only, but God is my 
refuge and strength, and not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without his knowledge.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Go down the street a few rods, then a short 
turn to the right, and at the end of a narrow 
lane you will see a low, brown cottage. A man 
and a boy of twelve years are busily clearing 
away the snow in front of the door, and a fat- 
faced little girl is watching them from the 
window. As the red tints of the sunset deepen, 
she turns quickly to a pleasant-looking woman 
who is sewing by the fire. . 

“One night more, mamma, and then—” 

“Well, what then, child?” 

“Tt will be New-Year’s day, mamma. O, an’t 
you glad?” 

“ A little.” 

“T am very, very glad, mamma; and so is 
Benny.” 

“Glad of what?” asked her father, now com- 
ing in and sitting down by the fire—“ glad of 
what, Nelly?” 

“Why, it’s New-Year's day to-morrow. Don't 
you know, papa?” 

“Yes, I know so much. But what is it to you, 
pet, more than any other day?” 

“Ask mamma, She knows, and so does 
Benny.” 

“ And so does papa,” said her mother, holding 
up her work just completed for his inspection, 
It was a cloak for herself that had already been 
worn four winters, but now, turned and refitted 
by her skillful fingers, and brightened by a little 
new trimming, could scarcely be recognized. 

“Well, John, how does it look?” 

“Very well,” he slowly answered. 
like a new one, though.” 

*“ But very nice and comfortable for all that. 
Do n’t you think so?” 

* “ And so the money that you have saved for a 
new one is really going to buy Madam Bretton’s 
winter fuel?” 


“Not just 





“So we agreed, John, if I could make this 
one do. See how nicely it fits across the shoul- 
ders! And the trimming matches it exactly.” 

“ But ten dollars, Ellen, is a large sum for us 
to give away. A great many comforts could be 
bought for ten dollars. You need new dresses, 
and this shell of a house, which is a hovel com- 
pared to that where the old lady lives, needs 
a great deal done to it. Besides, there is Ben- 
ny’s jacket already looking threadbare at the 
elbows—” 

“Do n't, John, do n’t talk in that way. If I 
had spent the money for a cloak it would have 
bought nothing else, and surely all the luxuries 
in the world would not make us happy if we 
knew that Madam was suffering.” 

“But I do n't think she would suffer. 
town would see to that.” 

“Do you remember, John,” said his wife as 
she turned away to hide the starting tears, “do 
you remember when she nursed me through that 
dreadful fever when Benny was a baby? Not 
a neighbor dared to enter the house, and you 
were quite worn out with waiting on me. She 
did not wait to think of contagion, but all 
through those miserable weeks she was an angel 
of mercy to us all. O, John, what is ten dollars 
compared—” 

“ There, there, Ellen, do n’t say another word. 
She is welcome to the money a thousand times. 
I only felt a little worried and poor, because 
when the rent is paid to-morrow there will be 
little left to make the house tight and comforta- 
ble for you and the children.” 

“We shall manage to get along somehow,” 
returned Ellen, cheerily. ‘Never fear for that. 
We have good health now, plenty of work and 
no debts. That is what I call being rich. Then, 
only think, we ’ve a whole pig salted in the 
cellar, and such a heap of delicious potatoes— 
real Dovers. Why, the Queen of England never 
tasted better ones. Then there’s our wood for . 
winter all cut and stowed away. We can snap 


The 


| our fingers at want. Poverty may look in at the 


door if he likes, but he can’t come in.” 

The cloud of care passed from the husband's 
brow, and he smiled as he patted Nelly's red 
cheek. 

“We ‘ll caulk the doors and windows, John, 
and paper the cracks in the walls till old Winter 
is quite shut out. Bless me! what a merry tune 
that tea-kettle is singing! See if you can beat 
it, Nelly, while, you help me set the table. 
Listen! It sounds like sleigh-bells. Ting a ling, 
ling.” 

“Tt says, ‘a happy new year, mamma,” said 
the child, who had listened intently. 

“Tt says that to you, no doubt, darling, for 
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you can think of nothing else. A very sensible 
wish, too, even for a tea-kettle to utter, and I 
do n’t know who is more likely to realize it than 
ourselves. Steady with those plates, little one. 
Now, whose merry voice will call brother while I 
toast the bread?” 

“You are a perfect sunbeam, Ellen,” said her 
husband. “I came in with a mountain of care 
and anxiety on my shoulders, and it has dis- 
appeared.” 

“Ts it quite gone?” 

“Yes. Not a shadow is left. I can’t help 
often wondering at you. Your burden is heavier 
than mine, for these little irritating housekeep- 
ing perplexities do not fall upon me at all. I 
believe I should give up at once if they did, but 
you bear up as cheerfully as if we were secure 
against misfortune. You are always hopeful 
and full of bright. anticipations. You are a 
mystery, Ellen.” 

“<Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.’ That is God’s word, John, and I be- 
lieve it.” 

CHAPTER III, 


Early in the morning Benny went to the vil- 


lage to take home some work that his mother 
had finished the previous evening. It was a 
pleasant sight to watch the little fellow as he 
made his way through the snow. He whistled 
and sung by turns; he danced, and ran, and 
whirled round on one foot, and laughed aloud in 
his exquisite enjoyment of the frosty air. He 
looked so bright and rosy when he at last deliv- 
ered his bundle, that the lady,of the house called 
him into the parlor just to have the pleasure of 
looking at him. It does one good to see a face 
so full of sunshine. 

There were two gentlemen and several ladies 
in the room, and the boy tried hard to put on a 
sedate look, but he could n’t. 

“This snow makes fine fun for you lads,” said 
one of the gentlemen, “You enjoy it pretty 
well, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir. But—”’ Benny’s bright, dark eyes 
glanced round at the strangers present, and he 
hesitated. 

“But what, my boy? Speak out, do n’t be 
afraid.” 

“Why, it’s New-Year’s day. I wish you a 
happy new year, sir.” 

“Bravo!” said the other gentleman, coming 
forward, laughing, from the window. “ You wish 
me the same, do n't you?” 

“Yes, sir. And”—with another shy glance 
at the ladies—“ and every body.” 

“Indeed. And how much is it to cost?” 





The gentleman rattled some loose change in 
his pocket. 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” replied 
Benny, a little bewildered. 

“Why, you expect to be paid for your good 
wishes, do n't you?” 

“No, sir,’ said Benny, emphatically, “I do 
not. Mamma says,” he added in a lofty man- 
ner, “ that good will is not bought or sold.” 

“Well done. Bravissimo!” 

“Don't tease him, Ned,” said the other gen- 
tleman. “Come here, my boy, and tell me what 
it is that makes this such a great and happy day 
for you.” 

Benny had often seen this gentleman in his 
visits to the house with his mother’s work. He 
had seen him also in the Sabbath school, where 
he was one of the teachers. His kindly manner 
and pleasant words had won his boyish regard 
long ago, and he was quite ready to open his 
whole heart to him. 

“Perhaps you do n’t know Madam Bretton, 
who lives up stairs in that house by the big pond 
where we skate in the evenings—we boys, I 
mean,” Benny explained; “and we build a great 
fire in the middle of the pond, and we skate 
backward, and play tag, and draw the girls on 
our sleds like—like every thing.” 

“To be sure.” 

Every body smiled at the child’s enthusiasm. 

“And Madam Bretton comes out and skates 
with you,” said Ned. 

“Do n't mind his teasing, Benny,” said his 
friend, almost laughing at the amazed look that 
spread over the child’s face at the bare idea of 
the old lady on skates. “I have seen Madam 
Bretton. She lives in one of your houses, Ned, 
the one that has such a long, sloping roof. 
Have you forgotten how you used to roll pebbles 
up and down on the roof on purpose to tease 
her? A mere boyish freak,” he added kindly, as 
he saw his friend’s face flush at the remem- 
brance. 

“But inexcusable even in a boy,” was the 
reply. “I have felt ashamed of such boyish 
freaks, and wish I could recall them many a 
time when I have been thousands of miles away. 
Is Madam Bretton the tenant that you mentioned 
as being unable to pay her rent longer?” 

“The same.” 

“You said she would probably come upon the 
town.” 

“ But she won't go to the town, sir,” interposed 
Benny very decidedly. 

“She won't?’ 

“No, sir. Because we are all helping her. 
I was going to tell you. That is why it is so 
pleasant and bright to-day,” said Benny, looking 
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out to assure himself that the sun did shine 
brighter than usual. 

The gentlemen both cast a puzzled and rather 
unbelieving look over the boy’s patched clothes, 
but his earnest manner had excited their curios- 
ity. 

“Suppose you tell us all about it,” said 
Ned. 

“Well, sir, you see, she is very old, eighty 
years old, mamma says, and we heard last week 
that she had only wood enough to last a few 
days and very little to eat. It made us all feel 
very bad, for you do n’t know how good she 
always was to every body when she was strong. 
Mamma had sold eggs and done odd jobs at dif- 
ferent houses till she had earned enough to buy 
a new cloak for herself, besides doing as much 
as ever for us all. It was ten dollars. Do you 
understand, sir?’ asked Benny, who seemed to 
think his auditors were not so much impressed 
as they should be at the mention of such an 
enormous sum. 

“Yes, quite well. Go on.” 

“T saw it all with my own eyes,” said Benny. 
“Ten silver dollars! - Well, mamma _ thought 
about the old lady, and planned and contrived 
for her, but nothing came of it till a day or two 
ago, when she happened to think that she could 
make over her old cloak and buy wood for 
Madam Bretton with the money. And she did, 
sir, and it is a real beauty, and mamma looked 
prettier with it on this morning than’—the 
boy cast a shy, curious look at the ladies, who 
were listening with breathless interest—“ than 
any lady I ever saw.” 

“What, Benny, prettier than Miss Alice here?” 

“O, yes, sir, a great deal.” Benny's manner 
was quite decided. “But that is not all, Mr. 
Ned. My sister Nellie and I opened our savings 
bank this morning, and we have bought some 
tea, and sugar, and bread, and meat enough to 
last the old lady a week. O, is not New-Year's 
day a happy day?” 

The boy’s artless story had moistened every 
eye in the room with tears. Even Ned, fun- 
loving Ned, just returned to his native town 
after ten years’ foreign travel, was obliged to 
turn to the window to conceal his emotions. 

“So, you see,” said Benny in conclusion, 
“that Madam Bretton won't go to the town.” 

“That is evident. Well, you are a happy little 
fellow. Here is the pay for your mother’s work 
and a dollar for yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will get butter with it to 
put in the basket for the old lady.” 

They all stood at the window to watch the boy 
as, with renewed antics and whistling, he re- 
traced his path toward home. 





“That little lad and his parents shame us all,” 
said Ned at last. 

“Not if their example provokes us to love and 
good works,” said one of the ladies. ‘Suppose 
we make up a sum sufficient to buy ‘mamma’ 
a cloak. What do you think of it, Henry?” 

“Tt would spoil all, in my opinion. They have 
made a sacrifice. Let them enjoy the luxury 
of doing good. But we can assist them in 
making the old lady comfortable. What are you 
thinking of, Ned?” 

“Of a plan that just occurred to me like aa 
inspiration. Hurrah! It ’s just the thing if, 
as I suspect, the lad’s parents live in that brown 
hut up the lane where aunt and I stopped to 
leave that very bundle of work on Monday.” 

“That is the place. What is the plan?’ asked 
one of the ladies. 


“A secret, Alice. You know, coz, that such 


things are never intrusted to the care of women.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The clear, cold day passed on, and another 
sunset, as fair as the last was brightening the 
western sky. Benny had fed the chickens, as he 
persisted in calling the matronly hens; he had 
filled the wood-box by the stove, and brought in 
his basket of kindling-wood for morning; he had 
held the pincushion while Nellie undressed her 
big rag dolly, and was now whistling a low 
accompaniment to the lullaby that the little girl 
was singing as she rocked the said dolly to 
sleep. 

His father had not yet come to tea, and his 
mother had not returned from Madam Bretton’s, 
where she had been all the afternoon. Benny 
was used to staying with his sister, and never 
found it dull work to amuse her, but to-night he 
did wish that mamma would hurry home. He 
wanted to know what the old lady thought of 
her New-Year’s gifts, especially the eatables 
bought with the money he and Nelly had saved. — 

“Tickled half to death, I "ll bet,” said he 
aloud; “and I don’t blame her. She don’t get 
such a haul every day. But there comes papa, 
and I have n't made the tea. Well, here it goes. 
A good strong cup for New-Year’s day.” 

“No, Benny, make it just as usual.” 

“You here, mamma? How did you come? 
I've watched an hour and didn’t see you. Did 
the old lady like the tea, and the rolls, and the 
bacon, and the butter, and—” 

“Stop, stop, my son. One question at a time. 
And, first, I am here. Next I walked down the 
street as usual. Take care, Benny, you will 
drop those cups.” 

“Mamma, what déd she say to the wood? 
Did you tell her that Mason had offered to saw 
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it, and that I and Bob Peters are going to bring 
it up stairs and pile it up for her? Did n't she 
think that pat of butter looked nice, mamma? 
Do tell me every thing.” 

“How can I? You won’t let me speak. 
Nellie, love, place papa’s chair at the table, and 
when we are all seated I will answer Benny’s 
questions. Papa would like to hear about it 
too.” 

“Yes, to be sure I should,” answered a hearty 
voice from the little back room where John was 
washing his hands at the sink. 

“ Will you make haste, papa, please?” urged 
the impatient boy, who could hardly wait till the 
blessing of God was invoked upon their humble 
meal before he broke out afresh. 

“Now, mamma, please tell us. 
old lady say when—” 

“Be quiet, Benny,” said his father. “Now, 
Ellen, begin at the beginning and tell us the 
whole story. Perhaps you would like to rest 
first.” 

“Tam not tired, thank you. When I went in 
| I thought Madam had for her a rather anxious 
look. She didn’t look exactly worried, only a 
little sad. So I asked what was the matter. 

“* Nothing very bad,’ she replied, ‘ but I heard 
He 


What did the 


| to-day that Edward Abbott has come home. 
| owns this house, you know, and he will be 
| anxious to rent it. The lower rooms have been 
empty for a year now.’ 

“*That is strange,’ I answered, ‘for they are 


such convenient, nice rooms. I never come in 
| here without wishing we could afford to hire 
them.’ 

‘““*T wish you could, my dear. Two of the 
chambers go with that tenement. I have only 
this room and that place under the eaves where 
I keep my wood. I have been thinking that Mr. 
Abbott will not like to have the rooms empty.’ 

“*But if a family should move in you would 
be better off. It isn’t safe for you to live here 
alone. I feel very anxious about you when we 
have such storms as this last. What if you 
should be taken suddenly ill? 

“‘T was not thinking of that, Ellen. A 
strange family might want the whole house, and 
Ican no longer pay the rent even of this little 
room. Do n’t look so troubled, my dear. It 
will all work together for my good; and surely I, 
who have so often proved the goodness of my 
Father in heaven, should not distrust him now. 
He will provide.’ 

“*That is true,’ said I, suddenly recollecting 
my errand. ‘Why, only think, I came over this 
afternoon to tell*you that a person, who don't 
wish to be known, is going to send you dry wood 
enough to last all winter. And Mason is to cut 





it, he offered to do it, and the children will pack 
it under the eaves for you. It will be here 
directly. And here is a trifle from my little 
ones, just to show that we do n't forget your 
goodness to us. They saved their pennies in- 
stead of buying candy. John and I encouraged 
them to do so, for candy spoils the teeth, you 
know.” é 

“The old lady gave one amazed look at the 
contents of the basket, and then turned directly 
round and kneeled down by her chair in the 
corner. I knew she was thanking God, and I 
hurried to put all the things in the cupboard out 
of sight, for I did n’t want her to thank me.” 

“Why not, mamma? She ought to, I am 
sure.” 

“ Ah, Benny, her silent tears of gratitude said 
more than any words.” 

“ But what did she say after all, mamma?’ 

“She had no time to say any thing, for 
directly a sled loaded with bags, and barrels, 
and boxes stopped at the door, and a clear, loud 
voice asked if Madam Bretton lived there. I 
ran down stairs to reply, and met a tall, smiling- 
looking gentleman in the entry. 

“<T want to speak to Madam Bretton.’ 

“She lives up stairs, sir.’ 

“*T have a load of groceries here. 
shall I put them? 

‘““* A new tenant coming in, I suppose? I said. 

“*Well, yes, I hope so. Are you Benny 
Strong’s mother? 

“6 Yes, sir.’ 

“*T thought so. The same eyes and smile. 
Here, Tom, put all those things into this room 
for the present. Now, ma’am, if you please, let 
us see the old lady.’ 

“He was up the stairs introducing himself be- 
fore I had crossed the entry, for my heart failed 
me as I thought that his probable errand was to 
warn the old lady out. But I followed as soon 
as I could. 

“«My name is Edward Abbott,’ I heard him 
say. ‘Do you remember me? Yon used to call 
me Neddy when I was a boy and teased you. 
You have not forgotten me, I hope.’ 

“No, sir. Your features are too like your 
father’s for me to forget them. He was my 
husband’s chum in college, and afterward they 
were dear friends. It was a long time ago, sir, 
too long ago for you to remember, but you look 
now as he did then.’ 

“My father died just a month before I was 
born, which makes my recollections of him 
rather indistinct, you see.’ 

“T wish, John, that I could give you an idea 
of the fun that twinkled all over his face as he 
spoke.” 


Where 
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“No need, Ellen, no need, I knew him when 
he was a lad.” 

“He told Madam that he came in on an 
errand. 

“*T understand,’ she replied. ‘You own this 
house, and I’ve wanted to see you about it ever 
since I heard of your return. I have no money 
to pay the rent longer, and I ought to move out 
directly. Still I have thought that perhaps I 
might stay here and pay for it by being useful to 
the family below if one should move in. I could 
mend for them, or wash dishes, or do most any 
of the lighter chores about the house. Don't 
you think I could, sir? 

“Mr. Abbott had walked to the window, and 
pretended to be watching the unloading of the 
sled. It was empty now, and he turned sud- 
denly round. 

“*No, ma’am,’ said he, ‘I do n't think you 
could. You are too old and too good for a 
household drudge. Bother the rent,’ he con- 
tinued, speaking up very loud, though I’m sure 
his eyes were full of tears, ‘I don’t want any 
rent. Do you take me fora heathen? You can 
stay here till the day after forever if you want 
to. Mrs. Strong, those things below are for her. 


Mr. Henry Clark and the ladies at his house 


sent them. At least they provided the most of 
them. You will know how to dispose them con- 
veniently for her use.’ 

“ All this time he had been backing toward 
the door, through which he vanished with a 
hasty ‘good day to you both,’ before we could 
collect our wits to utter a word of thanks. 
There we stood, staring at each other and laugh- 
ing and crying like little children.” 

“T believe you,” said John, drawing his coat 
sleeve across his eyes. 

“Well, the wood came, and Mason came to 
eut it; so I got him to help me arrange the 
things. I wish I had brought home a list of 
them to show you. Flour, and salt pork, and 
two fine hams, butter, and cheese, and pota- 
toes—O, I can’t think of half—but the old lady 
is provided for till spring, and I am so glad, so 
thankful! That Mr. Abbott is a true nobleman, 
John: He has such a bright, cheerful look, it 
does one good to look at him, and—well, bless 
me!” 

“What is it, Ellen? What do you see?” 

“Why, there he is himself, and he is coming 
straight up the lane to our door.” 

Benny ran to open the door before the gentle- 
man had time to rap. 

“ Ah, it is little Ben-evolence, is it?’ said Ned. 

“No, sir. It’s Benny Strong.” 

“Well, how goes the New-Year? Are you 
tired of it yet?” 





“No, indeed. I think,” said Benny, hesita- 
ting for a word to express his full appreciation 
of the day, “I think it’s tip-top.” 

“Do you? Iagree with you. Is your father 
in?” 

“Yes, sir. And mammatoo. And she says, 
sir, that the old lady is going it prime. An't 
you glad you helped?” 

“An't I! You see, my boy, that it takes you 
and me to finish up things properly; so whenever 
you need help in such », case you must call on 
me.” 

“So I will. I should be giad to,” said Benny 
with much earnestness. ‘And I guess it won't 
be our fault, sir, if folks are not pretty comforta- 
ble after this.” 

Here John, wondering at the child’s tardiness, 
came out to invite his visitor in. 

“T can stop but a moment, Mr. Strong. 
came to ask a favor of you.” 

“T shall be glad to oblige you, sir, if I can.” 

John looked with admiration into the kindly 
face, which, though browned and roughened by 
exposure to different climates, was still manly 
and handsome. 

“You have grown old, Mr. Strong, since I 
saw you last. Ten years have wrought many 
changes, but you are not much older than myself, 
I think.” . 

“Two years older. I am thirty-three. We 
are both older than we were when I helped build 
the west wing of Squire Clark’s house with you 
and Miss Alice to oversee the work.” 

Ned colored and laughed. “I don’t realize 
it. I don’t feel a day older. But you, Mr. 
Strong, are really getting old too fast.” 

“T have had to work hard, sir, and what with 
sickness in my family and the hard times, I have 
had anxiety enough to wrinkle my forehead a 
little. But we are all well now, and business is 
looking up; so we think the future looks quite 
promising. Perhaps I shall grow young again.” 

“T hope so. Now for my errand. I have had 
several chances to-day to rent the house where 
Madam Bretton lives, but I don’t like to put 
strangers in with her. How would the house 
suit you? I should like you for a tenant very 
much. I want some one there who will look 
after the old lady a little. She tells me that her 
husband and my father were intimate friends. 
It was a long time ago, to be sure—you know 
my father was an old man when he married—but 
I feel as if she had a claim on my affection and 
care. Now, if you could go in there I should 
feel quite easy. I could shift the responsibility 
on to your shoulders. If she happened to get 
out of pepper or saleratus you could let me 
know and save me the trouble of investigating 
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her affairs. Do n't say no, Mrs. Strong. I 
know it is cold weather, but I could send per- 
sons to assist you about moving.” 

“Ellen is not thinking of the trouble of mov- 
ing,’ replied John. “We have not so. much to 
move as to make it a burden, Besides she has 
always desired to live in that house. But we 
have found it difficult to pay the rent of this, 
and I am afraid we should not be 4ble to pay 
more. Your house rents for twice the sum we 
pay.” 

“What of that? I meant you to understand 
that Mrs. Strong would pay the rent by looking 
after the old lady. John Strong, you are not 
above giving or receiving a kindness, You will 
really oblige me by agreeing to my terms and 
moving into the house at once. When will you 
be ready to move, Mrs. Strong?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“That is right Shall I send some help?” 

“No, sir. But you must let us thank you, for 
indeed we appreciate—" 

“Yes, yes, I know. Excuse me for hurrying 
away.” 

“Indeed,“sir,” persisted Ellen, following him 
to the door, “I must say one word. We shall be 
quite rich and—” 

“Good evening. A happy New-Year to you 
both. Come, little Benny. The moon is coming 
up clear and bright. Let us take your sled here, 
and coast a little on the hill-side yonder. See 
how it sparkles! It makes me a boy again. I 
would ask you all to join in our sport, but Benny 
and I don’t want any old folks with us, do we, 
Benny?” 

“He was not in a hurry after all,” said Ellen 
as she stood at the window watching them. “Do 
come, John, and see them slide. The sled shoots 
down the hill like an arrow. Don’t you hear 
them laugh and shout?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is only two years younger than you are, 
John. 
like that.” 

“T would soon show you, Ellen,” he replied, his 
eyes lighting up as he watched the sport, “ but 
if we are to move to-morrow, there are many 
things that I must arrange to-night.” 

“No, no, John. Sit down here and take 
Nellie on your knee and let us talk of God’s 
goodness,” 

For a long hour they sat in the, moonlight 
recalling with grateful hearts their past experi- 
ences of God’s care and loving-kindness toward 
them. They made many resolutions for the 


future, humbly trusting in divine grace for 
strength to keep them. When all was at last 
till, and Benny and Nellie were snugly tucked | and in her arts, institutions, and military achieve- 


I wonder how you would look in a frolic | 





into the low trundle bed for the night, the little 
girl raised herself on her elbow and inquired, 
“What, will Madam Bretton say when. she 
knows. we are coming, Benny?” 
“Say? Idon'tknow. O,I guess,” said the 
boy after a pause, “she 'Il do as she did to-day— 
kneel down and thank God.” 


a Ge 


RUINS OF TIME. 


BY MARY A, HARLOW. 


‘N the beginning, when God had finished his 
work of creation, and had called into exist- 
ence the first families of men, there. was already 
abundant material for that decay and death 
which has since been visited without interrup- 
tion upon all things earthly, The seasons then 
wrought their annual changes, bringing forth the 
blossom and the green leaf, autumn’s chill winds, 
and the snowy mantle of winter. Beauty, too, 
bloomed beneath that orient sky where God had 
placed the germ of life for countless millions; 
but the fairest in their turn yielded to the power 
of decay. 

Thus through succeeding centuries has Time 
kept up his ceaseless march, leaving as trophies 
of his strength many a moldering pile, reared 
long ago by the pride and ambition of men. 

The past imparts to us many sad and instruct- 
ive lessons. From the first era in the history 
of earthly greatness through the long interval 
of ages we encounter only the graves of heroes 
and the ashes of thrones. Each succeeding 
ruin adds a fresh knell to the sad cadences 
of departed glory. We reach the present and 
stand upon the threshold of the future. Another 
solemn death-note! How eloquently it speaks 
of that day but little distant when we shall have 
glided into the past, our names forgotten, and, 
perchance, our happy country pointed out as an 
example of departed grandeur! 

Ah, let it ring! It is meet that we should 
sometimes be aroused from life’s absorbing pur- 
suits, from its dreams of glory and renown, and 
led to consider the insecurity of our title either 
to personal or national greatness. The fate of 
generations long passed away may seem of little 
moment to us aside from the lessons they teagh 
of our own mortality and weakness, yet as com- 
posed of fellow-beings, the workmanship of God, 
they merit our respect and pity. We sym- 
pathize with the people of happy and prosperous 
countries, because they love that independence 
so dear to American hearts. 

So loved Rome her liberty “in that elder day 
when to be a Roman was greater than a king,” 
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ments she revealed the greatness of the Roman 
character. Her people, both the high born and 
the lowly, were affected by the very emotions 
which we experience. All had their joys, hopes, 
fears, and aspirations. There was the tie of 
blood and of friendship, plighted faith and 
heroic love. The marriage peal was welcomed 
with rejoicing, and the solemn death-knell echoed 
by the sighs and groans of broken hearts. 
There, too, was beauty and chivalry, coveting 
alike earth’s fame and adulation; but those 
brave hearts that quailed not in the fiercest 
battle, those beautiful forms celebrated in the 
poet's song, for centuries have been ashes. It is 
difficult to grasp the truth that to generations 
long departed life was as real and earnest as to 
us, and more difficult even to sigh for them in 
anticipation of similar destiny. 

Other races have left no historian but some 
solitary monument, or the ruins of deserted 
cities, to tell that they lived, flourished, and were 
forgotten. Travelers in eastern Asia inform us 
that they sometimes behold vast towers, bearing 
neither date nor inscription, yet evincing the 
skill and refinement of their designers. But to 


discover their names were as fruitless as to seek 
their footprints in the desert sands. 


What emotions must fill the heart while stand- 
ing before such an evidence both of the power 
and weakness of humanity! History is full of 
similar records, but the mind only faintly com- 
prehends their truthfulness, so distant and unreal 
do they appear. But here stands unconcealed a 
living proof of human destiny. Here is the 
monument of art, beauty, and power. One 
spacious grave is sufficient to compass the pride 
and ambition of thousands of hearts. 

Then is life, with its mixture of tears and 
sorrows, hopes and enjoyments—life so allied to 
death, vain and unsatisfactory? Ask of him 
who beholds every cloud spanned with the bow 
of promise. Ask of the devoted Christian, who, 
with the eye of faith, looks joyfully to the 
blessed resurrection. Ask of the book of God, 
whose golden pages declare that only through 
the trial of earthly life can the soul be purified 
for the unchanging joys of heaven. Ask of 
Nature, ever-varying Nature, who scatters her 
blossoms over the whole earth, then without pity 
blights her glorious work, and prepares for 
another revival over the decay of fragrance and 
beauty. 


‘0, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his archenemy, Death—yea, seats himself 
Upon the sepulcher, and blooms and smiles, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment.” 





HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 


BY ELLEN E. MACK. 


Tus holy Sabbath morning, 
Alone beside the wood, 

Warmed in the soft spring sunlight, 
In happy mood I stood: 

The tender grasses springing 
In verdure at my feet, 

Deepening upon the hill-side, 
Brightening the lone retreat: 

A sweet and solemn anthem 
Sweeping through the trees, 

And sweet, wild, echoing bird-notes 
Borne upon the breeze: 

A sacred Sabbath spirit 
Brooding in the air, 

And rest and holy quiet 
Sleeping every-where. 

Anon a sudden echo 
Was wafted to my ear, 

The sound of distant church bells 
Chiming sweet and clear. 


*T was like a holy fiat 
Unto my spirit lone; 

I kneeled in sudden impulse 
Beside a cold, gray stone. 

Tears pressing from their fountain 
In dimming moisture came; 

My spirit breathed, ‘‘ 0, Father, 
Hallowed be thy name!” 

** Amen!” the passing zephyr 
Responded in my ear; 

**Q) praise the Lord with gladness!”’ 
The wild bird warbled near. 

Far up light’s shining pathway 
The heavenly host exclaim— 

Bowing in adoration— 
** Hallowed be thy name!” 


——+@o—_—__—_ 


THE BEAUTIFUL HAS VANISHED. 


BY NELLIE L, BUTTERFIELD. 
S.eep, sleep, my darling, now; 

The flowers strewn o’er thy breast, 
Or twined around thy childish brow, 
Are not more spotless, love, than thou— 

In all thy beauty rest. 

First blossom of my love, 

And dear as life to me, 

Yet in the land of rest above 
Thy wings are folded now, sweet dove; 

I can not weep for thee. 
Thrice blessed, sinless one, 

Thine is eternal life; 

So early hath thy race been run, 
So soon the victory been won, 

Thou hast not felt the strife. 
And thou art still my own, 

And, hovering near me, oft 
My spirit feels thee, gentle one; 

I wait but till my work is done 

To join thee up aloft. 
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LOW LIFE AMONG PLANTS. 
BY WILLIAM MURPHY, M. D. 
** Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new; 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Ev’n in the humblest weed.”’ 


EEP in the bosom of life-giving earth lie the 

elements of strength and beauty. Not till 
the genial influence of sun and air acts upon 
the soil deeply and richly cultivated, do those 
plants of higher life, which constitute our all of 
the things upon which we subsist, and surround 
us with a wealth of beauty, spring forth to glad- 
den our hearts, and refresh us with the grateful 





return they afford for our labor and our care. 
The earth, kind and beneficent mother of us all, 
pours into the lap of each of her industrious | 
sons a full reward for the weary toil he willingly 
and unsparingly bestows, but leaves the sluggard | 
to be content with the scanty growth of such | 
plants as chance favors, or the auspicious cir- 
cumstances of the season influence for good. 
But all men are not good farmers; nor do rich 
and fertile plains abound, holding out a pleasant 


resting-place and a grateful home for the roam- 
ing seeds of those aristocratic tribes of vegetable 
life which disdain to settle upon barren tracts, 


and rejoice only in the riches of the soil. The 
world is not entirely, and in all places, the home 
of the olive and the land of oil and wine. Broad 
areas of grain whitening unto harvest wave not 
triumphantly over all portions of the heritage 
of man; and the trees of the forest, shaking 
their locks in the passing breeze, and rejoic- 
ing in the greatness of their strength, cling not 
to the oozy bottom of the liquid morass nor 
to the restless surface of the moving sand. 
Tribes there are of restless wanderers springing 
up wherever the foot of man hath opened a path- 
way. 

It matters not whether his camp-fires have 
but melted the snow and blackened the earth 
beneath, or whether his trail is marked by the 
desolation of destruction or the more benign in- 
fluence of commerce and the arts—in all cases 
alike we find the advance parties of invading 
hordes following in the rear, and taking posses- 
sion of the soil. In such cases the social plants 
of a deleterious character—such as the thistle 
and the cardoon—are frequently most promi- 
nent, and appear as an almost certain indica- 
tive of desolation and decay. We frequently 
see the arilled seeds of the thistle and other 
plants floating in the air, and we watch them 


as, wafted far away, they rise and fall in the 
Vou. XX.—26 





varying current. The child at play shouts to 
the wandering vagrant, and with noisy joy seeks 
its capture, while the seed itself soars far above 
him, and appears almost lost in the fleecy clouds. 

Have we ever thought, as we witnessed this, of 
the many invisible germs of lower life by which 
we are constantly surrounded? As birds of pas- 
sage they are unseen. Without even the rustle 
of wings they pass along, and their noiseless 
flight is detected only as the somber color of 
the one or the brighter tints of the other appear 
upon the hard and naked rock, or upon the damp 
and beaten pathway in the shade. 

The lowest form of life—the one we find in 
the very extreme limits of the vegetable king- 
dom—is frequently seen as a thin mucous slime 
adhering to damp stones, the glass of hot-houses, 
or the closely-packed earth of the shaded gar- 
den. These organisms consist at first of solitary 
corpuscles immersed in mucus; soon, however, 
becoming congregated in groups. When the 
mucus is found in water, which is generally the 
case, it increases its size in every direction, and 
is soon found in floating masses several inches 
in extent, sometimes adhering to aquatic plants. 
These masses are at first nearly colorless, but 
soon become green by the formation of vegeta- 
ble matter in the interior. They are, however, 
sometimes found of a milky appearance; in 
which case they seem, under the microscope, 
completely filled with animalcule; thus taking 
the place of the vegetable corpuscles. We here 
see the representatives of the two great king- 
doms of organized nature closely abutting on 
each other—the one consisting of simple veg- 
etable cells grouped or chained together, and 
floating in a bed of amorphous mucus; the 
other of dense crowds of cells of an animal 
nature, and so closely packed in the same ma- 
terial as to be almost incapable of motion. Both 
grave and excited debates have been held in 
many countries in reference to the boundary 
lines in dispute between different nations of the 
earth; but perhaps in no such cases as these 
has greater uncertainty prevailed than has been 
felt by scientific men in regard to the nature, 
whether animal or vegetable, of the organisms we 
have just referred to, known as the diatomaceee 
and desmidire. From the fact that reproduc- 
tion in these plants takes place—independent 
of increase by subdivision of the cells—by the 
union of two cells producing a third, most of 
the genera are now known to be of a vegetable 
character; although previously Professor Ehren- 
berg had thought them worthy a place in the 
animal kingdom. 

Advancing one step further, we come to an- 
other order of the algals known as conferva, 
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There are fresh-water plants of an olive, violet, 
red, and sometimes green color. They consist of 
solitary cells, or of cells articulated or chained 
together. Sometimes these cells divide longi- 
tudinally, thus forming a leaf-like mass. Per- 
haps one of the strangest facts in the natural 
history of this order is the peculiarity possessed 
by the reproductive spores which continue the 
life of the plant. These exceedingly-minute 
bodies are found in the interior of the threads 
of many conferve. They are in many cases en- 
dowed with the power of rapid and seemingly 
intelligent motion, even when in the bodies of 
their parents. As an illustration, we may men- 
tion the achlya prolifera, somewhat known from 
the fact of Mr. Goodsir’s describing it as attack- 
ing diseased tissue in a goldfish—a not very un- 
common occurrence. This plant is made up of 
closely-packed threads of exceeding fineness. 
Dr. Unger describes these threads as terminating 
in a long slender cell, one twelve-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter, filled with a green, gummy 
substance, intermixed with granules. If we seat 
ourselves, and watch with patience the process 
of creation in this plant, as it appears to us 
when seen through the microscope, we see the 
contents of the cell continually in motion, while 
the cell itself increases in size, becoming club- 
shaped by the collection of the contents in its 
extremity. A chamber-like sac is then formed 
in it, and the granular matter of the club-head 
begins to enlarge. Angular bodies are formed 
at the expense of the mucus in the cell; and in 
the course of less than two hours the rudiment 
of the young plant is seen, the angular bedies 
being changed into propagating spores; the 
club-shaped cell continues to enlarge, and the 
spores alter their shape and become oval; then, 
becoming instinct with life, they force their way 
through the walls which bound them. One by 
one, like the defiling ranks of an army, they 
pass out, and in a few minutes the chamber of 
their birth is vacated. Having reached the water, 
they are seen with strange activity crossing the 
field of the microscope, swimming with their 
little end forward. But a few minutes elapse 
before death enters upon the scene, and the life 
that gave the power of all these curious and 
rapid evolutions is taken away. Some of the 
spores continue to increase, producing plants 
like the original; others die; and melancholy 
almost creeps upon us as we read the strange 
assertion of Dr. Unger, that he has seen them 
in the agonies of death, and struggling convul- 
sively with all the appearance of animal life. 
Can we watch this exhibition of creative power 
and not feel how great and wonderful a being is 
God? The workman who traces microscopic 








sentences within the narrowest limits of a point 
receives, as his reward, the admiration of his 
fellows. With lowly reverence do we bow as, 
gazing over the broad domain of nature, we are 
struck with wonder and surprise at the many 
and profound proofs of the great power and wis- 
dom of our Maker. The stars, looking down 
upon us with gentle, loving eyes, keep their 
nightly vigils over a countless host of the cre- 
ated works of God. Yonder, smiling in the 
bright and gleaming light of the moon, lie the 
scattered habitations of man. Fields there are 
in whose bosom lie infolded the rich treasures 
that fill the granaties of the world; and flocks 
reposing in calm and gentle quiet, adding their 
wealth to the great storehouse of our comfort. 
And still beyond, the nightly watchers shining 
with fitful, glimmering rays through its deeply- 
shaded recesses, reposes, in solemn grandeur, 
the unbroken forest. How strange and weird 
does the light appear, struggling through the 
arching, interwoven spray above, and falling in 
glistening fragments upon the moss-grown roots 
beneath, and stately trunks above, covered with 
the sober-tinted liverworts and lichens! Even 
here, upon every hand, are to be found the teem- 
ing myriads of God’s creatures. We listen. 
Above us, breathing the soft and gentle ca- 
dences of its melancholy music, the swaying 
pine answers to the passing breeze; and beyond, 
far beyond, its hoarsely-uttered swell rising above 
even the noise of the forest, lies the ocean, the 
silvery sheen of the moonlight breaking upon 
its heaving bosom. Deep answereth unto deep. 
The forest and the sea, with all they have and 
are, alike testify to the one great truth of crea- 
tive power. To these evidences of the greatness 
of the holy One of Israel we might apply the 
words of the Lord himself: “I will bring thy 
seed from the east, and gather thee from the 
west: I will say to the north, Give up; and to 
the south, Keep not back.” In such a train of 
thought as this is the mind of the Christian © 
philosopher borne onward, in contemplating the 
manifold wisdom of God seen in the great works 
by which he is surrounded. But he forgets, as 
too many forget, that beyond all there lies a hid- 
den world of wonders, unseen by the naked eye, 
as if in darkness, yet springing forth, under the 
power of the microscope, into sunlight, and, like 
the letters which the keenest eye can not trace, 
appearing clear and distinct to the aided vision. 

Returning to the consideration of the con 
fervee, we may notice the interesting fact in their _ 
natural history of their, in many instances, color 
ing large tracts of water by the immense num- 
bers in which they are congregated. Indeed, the 
lowest tribes of vegetation acquire, when assem- 
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bled together in vast numbers, as they frequently 
are, very great importance in the production of 
natural phenomena. Almost the humblest spe- 
cies appears in the Antarctic regions as a sub- 
marine meadow, coloring the water for miles in 
extent of a brownish hue, and actually forming 
submarine banks between the 76th and 78th par- 
alells of south latitude, and the 165th and 160th 
west meridian. The whole class of alge are 
absolutely laying the foundation, so to speak, of 
large tracts of land, which are continually formed, 
and may yet become the abode of man. The 
ocean itself is filling up in places by the deposit 
of the remains of different species, none, per- 
haps, playing a more conspicuous part in this 
respect than the dense, closely-packed threads 
of the conferva chthonoplastes. Various inland 
seas, the salt-water tanks of the Mediterranean, 
the grand canal docks of Dublin, are sometimes 
colored by various species of conferve. Turrel, 
in the voyage of the “Creole,” observed off the 
Tagus a surface of water nine thousand acres 
in extent colored ecarlet, caused by the presence 
of an innumerable host of these minute plants. 
The Red Sea derives its name from the peculiar 
color of its waters, frequently noticed, and caused 
by the presence, in immense numbers, of the 
trichodesmium erythreum. The following in- 
teresting account of its appearance is copied 
from a French scientific journal: 

“On the 8th of July, 1843, I entered the Red 
Sea by the straits of Babelmandeb, on board 
the Atalanta steamer. On the 15th the burning 
sun of Arabia suddenly awoke me with its brill- 
iancy, unannounced by the dawn. I was lean- 
ing mechanically out of the poop windows to 
catch a little of the fresh air of night before the 
sun had devoured it, when imagine my surprise 
to find the sea stained red as far as the eye 
could reach behind the vessel. If I was to at- 
tempt to describe this phenomenon, I would say 
that the surface of the ocean was entirely cov- 
ered with a thin layer of fine matter, the color 
of brick-dust, but slightly orange. Mahogany 
saw-dust would produce such an appearance. 
When put into a white glass bottle it became, 
in the course of a day, deep violet, while the 
water itself had become a beautiful rose color. 
This appearance extended from Cosseir, off which 
we were at daybreak on the 15th May, to Tor, a 
little Arabian village, which we made about noon 
the next day, when it disappeared, and the sea 
became blue as before. During this time we 
must have passed through about two hundred 
and fifty-six miles of the red plant.” 

Of many of the conferve four thousand mill- 
ions of individual plants are required to cover 
& space one foot square. If we consider the 





immense tracts in which these are found, and 
the considerable depth to which these tracts 
extend, we may only imagine the almost infinite 
number of distinct organisms which compose 
these floating masses. And it will be asked, 
and the question will be repeated, as we here- 
after refer to the same characteristic among sea- 
weeds, why this profusion of vegetable life in 
the depths of the ocean? Has the reader ever 
thought how the sea, with death continually 
sporting within its caverned depths, and immense 
masses of rubbish strewed upon every hand, re- 
tains its purity? Has his imagination ever dwelt 
upon the rich profusion of animal and vegetable 
life, and, consequently, upon the vast ranks of 
the dying and the dead which lie ingulfed in 
its bosom? Rich, indeed, 


«Ts the ooze and bottom of the deep 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries.”’ 


There can be but little doubt that all aquatic 
plants play a most important part in the econ- 
omy of nature, by assimilating to their own 
substances a large amount of the foul matter 
constantly formed in all fresh-water lakes, ponds, 
streams, and even, though in a less degree, in 
the ocean itself. The water is thus kept in a 
state fit for animal life, while the plants in their 
substance afford nutriment to the vast tribes of 
animals roaming through these watery wastes. 

In thus taking advantage of this property in 
plants of freeing water from the unwholesome 
presence of decaying matters, as well as car- 
bonic acid, and, in return, giving out a portion 
of pure oxygen, which is liberated from the car- 
bonie acid in their tissues, we form aquariums, 
in which, if a due proportion is kept up between 
the plants and animals, no change of water is nec- 
essary to insure success. The animal supplies 
the carbonic acid and other materials requisite 
to the life of the plant; the plant returning its 
kind offices by removing the deleterious matters, 
and supplying, in their stead, the oxygen neces- 
sary to the life of the animal. 

Sea-weeds are plants composed either of one 
cell extended into branches, or more generally 
of several adhering to each other, and forming 
by extension stems and leaf-like branches. They 
are inhabitants of salt or:fresh water, but more 
commonly of the former. These plants increase 
by subdivision of the cell, and are propagated 
by spores. Many species of this order are fur- 
nished with coarse, fibrous roots, by which they 
adhere to rocks. Others appear to be parasitic, 
attaching themselves to larger plants. Many of 
the genera are furnished with air-vessels by 
which they are sustained in the water; some of 
these sacs acquiring the size of a pear, and 
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some borne upon racemes like a bunch of grapes. | 
Strange, indeed, is the singular grouping of this | 
great order of plants in the bosom of the ocean. | 
For hundreds of miles is the water transformed | 
into vast floating meadows; and one species has 
for hundreds of years grown old and died within 
the same limits, and presented the same apnear- 
ance to the passing ship, as with dripping sides 
it plows its way through the entangled masses. 
For twenty-two days did the sailors of Columbus 
view with terror and dismay the long festoons 
of floating grass, which, without interruption, 
surrounded their ship, and which have from that 
time to the present occupied the same position. 
We are accustomed to regard the great waters 
of the earth as ever changing, and never pre- 
senting that fixedness of character which we 
look for in the elements by which they are sur- 
rounded. But a more intimate acquaintance 
with the ocean shows us that the land is the 
seat of the many and great changes which are | 
constantly taking place upon the surface of the 
earth. It was, therefore, not an idle dream in 
which the poet indulged when he spoke of the 
constancy of the subject ef his verse: 





** Not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play; 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


The submarine vegetation is peculiar in many 
respects. Upon the land we see in every prov- 
ince a great variety of structure, and even within 
the narrowest limits of a county hundreds of 
different orders are represented by its flora. If 
we notice the manner in which fields are some- 
times overrun by one particular species, we find 
an illustration of the grouping together of the 
so-called social plants. This grouping is still 
farther seen in the vast tracts of lands taken 
possession of by the heaths in eastern countries, 
and the large morasses covered by mosses; but 
in none of these instances is the congregating 
of social plants nearly so conspicuous as it is in 
the vast masses of floating tangles several thou- 
sand miles in extent. Sea-weeds, too, though so 
very simple in their structure, afford a most 
abundant variety of forms of every character, 
from the huge stems of the dessonia, as thick 
as the small trees of our forest, and the immense 
coils of the macrocystis, fifteen hundred feet in 
length, to the tiniest, feathery leaflets of many 
of the smaller species, which appeat, when placed 
in the herbarium, as the delicate pencilings of | 
the artist. If we add to this the singular beauty | 





‘ of coloring characteristic of the order, we see | 


how strong a claim they have upon our admira- | 
tion, as well as upon our study. Could we but | 








imagine a scene in the depths of the ocean, a 
fairy landscape would present itself before us. 


| In places our eyes would rest with delight upon 


the green carpet of conferve covering the floor 
of the ocean. Above, floating in stately grand- 
eur, are the giants of the deep—broad leaves, 
like islands of floating yellow, green, red; the 
curiously-inwrought net-work of the agaras, form- 
ing, with the huge macrocysts, the thickets of 
the sea; the elegant drapery of the irideans, 
gorgeous in the richness of their coloring; and 
long, waving stems, bearing upon their summits 
coronals of the brightest hue. In the midst of 
this scene of luxuriance and beauty live the 
great hosts of “things creeping innumerable,” 
which constitute the food of the larger aquatic 
animals, The great number of these small or- 
ganisms required to support the life of the larger 
fishes is almost incredible. The whale, at a sin- 
gle gulp, as it rolls in the midst of a shoal of 
the elio berealis, swallows thousands, and upon 


| these almost wholly it depends for its supply. 


As an illustration of the profusion of animal life 
in connection with marine vegetation, we quote 
the following passage from Captain Grey's “‘ Aus- 
tralia:” 

“In 26° north latitude we entered a portion 
of the sea covered with patches of sea-weed, 
around which swarmed numerous eel-like fish, 
crabs, shrimps, and little blue fish. These last 
swam under floating islands, sometimes leaving 
them for a little distance, but they always re- 
turned or swam to another; the crabs crawled 
in and out among the sea-weed, and other fish 
of a large size came to these spots to deposit 
their spawn; so that we were in an archipelago 
of floating islands, teeming with busy inhabitants 
and animal enjoyment.” 

But though 


“‘ Huge Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 
A habitation marvelously planned 
For life to occupy,” 


yet the benefits of that vegetation are not con- 
fined to life in its midst. Its mucilaginous na- 
ture renders many of its species valuable as 
food for man and the domestic animals. The 
poorer people in countries on the coasts of which 
tangles abound use them very extensively for 
this purpose. They contain a large proportion 
of soda, and principally upon this account are 
highly prized as manures. Perhaps, to us, the 
most important use to which they are applied is 
that of making kelp for the use of the glass- 
maker and soap-boiler. From the ashes of these 
plants we also obtain iodine, so well known and 
so valuable in the laboratory and in medicine. 


The plants to which our attention has been 
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directed hitherto have been for the most part 
aquatic. Passing on to the next group—the 
mushroom alliance—we find them confined in 
their habitat to the land. They are found, for 
the most part, growing on decaying organic sub- 
stances, are exceedingly rapid in their increase, 
and, in the more perfect species, receive addi- 
tions in the interior, the outside of the plant 
presenting no change, The more simple form 
of fungi are composed of cellules piled one upon 
the other, and are represented in the molds. A 
higher state of organization is seen in the puff- 
balls. These consist of a mass of cellular tissue, 
in the interior of which are found an immense 
number of propagating germs or spores. These 
balls, becoming ripe and dry, are frequently seen 
in the fields, and consist of an investing membrane 
filled with dust—spores—intermixed with shreds 
of loose flocculent tissue. In their most perfect 
state fungi are known to us as mushrooms. They 
then present an exterior membraneous surface, 
answering to the cortical layer of higher plants, 
and another consisting of a series of plates ly- 
ing side by side, much in the same manner as 
the gills of fishes. Upon little raised processes, 
jutting out from these plates, are borne the 
spores, which correspond to the seeds of other 
plants. What is seen, and supposed by most 
persons to be the entire plant in this order, is 
but the apparatus designed for the production 
of these spores. The vegetative portion is hid- 
den from the sight, and consists of coarsely- 
interwoven fibers of elongated cells, extending 
indeterminately in all directions in favorable lo- 
calities. This loose tissue is the true plant, and 
what is known to us as the mushroom is only 
the fructification of one. 

A striking peculiarity of the whole class is 
that they do not require the light of the sun to 
promote their growth, as they frequently grow 
to a great size in a single night and in the most 
secluded places. The simpler species attack liv- 
ing organisms, and in this way become ter- 
ribly destructive. In this manner molds have 
attacked the silkworm, the common house-fly in 
autumn; have been found in certain diseases of 
the skin in man, and are supposed to prey upon 
the mucous tissues of the vertebrate animals. 
Thus upon the interior walls of the air-cells of 
an eider-duck M. Deslongchamps found a spe- 
cies of one of these simple fungi; the same ap- 
pearance was presented to Mr. Owen on the 
examination of the lungs of a flamingo, and 
has also been seen in the same situation in the 
scarp-duck. These are, however, but isolated 
cases. One disease of the human system, of 
wide-spread prevalence, and sometimes awfully 
fatal in its influence, is supposed, from very pow- 
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erful evidence, to be produced by the very rapid 
growth of exceedingly-minute cryptogamic plants 
upon the mucous membrane of the air and, occa- 
sionally, other passages of man. We refer now 
to influenza, a disease with which we are all famil- 
iar, extending its influence, as it does, to every 
climate and land, and attacking almost every in- 
dividual within the range of that influence. The 
rapid movement of these vast streams of crypto- 
gams is evidenced in the almost instantaneous 
effect of the epidemic upon the populace. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of his employment, and with- 
out the least warning, an individual feels himself 
attacked with the symptoms of a “slight cold,” 


| accompanied by excessive debility. This may 
| be the first case; but in a few hours the disor- 


der spreads, and the epidemic is felt in its full 
force. As explanatory of this we quote from Dr. 
Watson: 

“On the third of April—the very day on which 
I saw the first, two cases that I did see of the in- 
fluenza, all London being smitten with it on that 
and the following day—on that same day the 
Stag was coming up the channel, and arrived at 
two o'clock off Berry Head, on the Devonshire 
coast, all on board being well at that time. In 
half an hour afterward, the breeze being east- 
erly and blowing off the land, forty men were 
down with the influenza; by six o'clock the num- 
ber was increased to sixty, and by two o'clock 
the next day to one hundred and sixty. On the 
self-same evening a regiment on duty at Ports- 
mouth was in a perfectly-healthy state, but by 
the next morning so many of the soldiers of that 
regiment were affected by the influenza, that the 
garrison duty could not be performed by it.” 

In no case, perhaps, is the influence of fungi 
more universally felt than in the attacks of one 
species upon growing wheat. Depending as we 
do upon that plant for much of the food neces- 
sary to sustain life, every aspect of the crop is 
constantly watched with peculiar jealousy, and the 
expression, “struck with the rust,” carries with 
it the most dismal forebodings for the safety of 
the coming harvest. In a single night, unex- 
pectedly, silently, and unseen, this scourge sweeps 
with destructive fary over whole counties. Field 
after field of the most promising grain is ruined 
in an hour, and the best-founded hopes of the 
agriculturist entirely blasted. In former years 
the combined attacks of the midge, Hessian fly, 
and all other insects, did not prove so destructive 
to the wheat as the rust, now known as a para- 
sitic fungus of the genus uredo. 

A kind of smut very similar to the rust has 
been found upon rotten potatoes, and there is 
very little doubt that the “rot,” which committed 
such fearful ravages for years in Ireland and 
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elsewhere, and is so familiar to us at the present 
time, is caused by a similar vegetable growth 
upon the potato plant. 

We can hardly believe that beings so simple 
in their structure, and, in themselves, so insig- 
nificant, could carry famine, and death, and the 
most fearful suffering into the heart of a na- 
tion, and leave such permanent effects upon the 
population as would not be removed for many 
years. 

Another instance of this same characteristic 
trait of the fungi is well known in wine coun- 
tries, and even in our own, as the grape malady. 
The history of this mildew is curious and in- 
structive. It was first noticed in the graperies 
of England, and received its name from the gar- 
dener who first observed it. It is the oidium 
tuckeri. It first appears upon the young grapes 
when of the size of peas, as a whitish mildew, 
increasing very rapidly, and soon covering the 
entire berry. It soon exhausts the juices of 
the cuticle of the grape, and the pulp continu- 
ing to grow, its covering is burst, the juices 
are lost, and the fruit dries up and withers. 
This oidium reached the vineries in the vicinity 
of Paris in the year 1847, and from there ex- 
tended to the vineyards. Till the year 1851 the 
disease manifested itself for the most part in 
the grape-houses, and each succeeding year found 
it spreading from place to place. It then spread 
to the south, and reached Italy, and the crops 
were either entirely destroyed or the small quan- 
tity of wine made was worthless. In 1852, hav- 
ing made a second visit to France, it crossed 
the Mediterranean, and proved terribly destruct- 
ive to the vineyards in Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
Greek Islands, and destroyed the vintage in Ma- 
deira and the currants in Zante and Cephalonia. 
In the two islands seven thousand, five hundred 
persons engaged in former years in gathering 
the crop were thrown out of employment, five 
hundred only being required; and in France the 
damage done by this mildew amounted to the 
destruction of 200,000,000 of hectolitres of wine 
of about twenty-six and a half gallons each. 

We thus see how terrible in the providence of 
God are the advancing hosts of these vast armies 
of microscopic organisms. Not confined to any 
locality, not circumscribed in their limits by 
long ranges of mountains or broad, extended 
seas, they rush on with the celerity of a whirl- 


wind and the destructive fury of a simoom, and | 


press calamity home to the very heart of a 


in an hour when we know not. To watch is 


vain; no human foresight can avoid the blow. | 
The hand of man falls powerless before the | 
swift judgments of the Lord. How fitting a | 





thing it is for us to remember in all these cases 
the commandments of Him who sendeth forth 
his word, and all these hosts are created! “If ye 
walk in my statutes, and keep my command- 
ments to do them; then will I give you rain in 
di e season, and theJand shall yield her increase} 
and the trees of the field shall yield their fruit, 
And your thrashing shall reach unto the vintage, 
and the vintage unto the sowing-time; and ye 
shall eat your bread to the full, and dwell in 
your land safely.” 


——e@e—___ 


SUSAN LESLIE. 
BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 
SKETCH NUMBER II. 
THE TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


ope Sabbath came—a bright, beautiful day as 


one might wish to see. Long before the 
hour for the lecture many began to assemble at 
the old tree. The novel notice had, indeed, been 
“passed around,” and when the time for com- 
mencing arrived hundreds were assembled to 
hear the “schoolmaster.” They had come from 
the hills and the valleys for miles around, and 
some even from the village of C. 

Herbert Leslie was soon seen approaching, . 
leading by the hand his beautiful daughter, and 
accompanied by Paul Ashton. He had brashed 
up his old clothes as well as he was able, and 
Mrs. Leslie had mended them to the best of her 
ability; but still he looked shabby, and he knew 
it. Paul had prepared a kind of stand under 
the wide-spreading branches of the noble tree, 
and had placed two seats upon it. In one of 
these the speaker seated himself, and glanced 
around upon that expectant, curious throng; Paul 
took the other. 

Nature had written nobility upon every fea- 
ture of Leslie. His high, broad, expansive fore- 
head, his deep-set hazel eye, his firm lips, and 
remarkable self-possession, all bespoke him as by 
nature a man of power—and so he was. 

He arose, and that discordant company was 
hushed to silence. “ Let us pray!’ were his first 
words; and every head was bowed reverently, as 
those two men kneeled down, and Leslie asked 


| God’s blessing upon bis efforts and upon the 


company present. The prayer was an earnest 
of the speech—so fervent, so appropriate, so sim- 
ple. All disposition to gayety and fun, evinced 
by some who had come to laugh, all cavilings 


people. They come like the thief in the night, | and remarks upon the shebby appearance of the 


| speaker, were checked by the power of that 


prayer. Even the storekeeper, who had taken 
his position right in front of the speaker's stand, 
to intimidate, if possible, the man who had 80 
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long been within his power, bared his head as 
those solemn words smote upon his heart. 

The speaker again stood up. Fora moment 
he looked round upon the company, and his‘ 
great heart swelled with powerful emotions as 
he marked in them the ravages of intemperance; 
and then he spoke: , 

“One week ago to-day, my friends, I was 
drunk, On Saturday evening I went, as usual, 
into that store, and spent my last cent for rum. 
I knew we had no flour; I knew we had no tea, 
nor sugar, nor any of the little comforts of life; 
but I must have my Sunday dram for all that. 
I bought my liquor, carried it home, and in the 
morning got up and commenced the work of 
getting drunk. My litt? girl clad herself in the 
garments which kind, pious friends had given 
her, and, when all ready for Sabbath school, 
came into my room to kiss her poor, drunken 
father. She left me, and tripped away alone, 
for three long miles, through the lonely woods— 
left me already half stupefied, with the poison 
by my side, to complete the work of getting 
drunk. And before she returned I was lost to 
all consciousness—J was drunk! 


“Well, Monday morning came. I had drank 


my liquor all up; I had no money to buy more, 


and I had no credit at the ‘old red store.’ It 
seemed as though my head was bursting. A 
racking pain went coursing through every limb; 
a raging thirst consumed me! I felt wretched, 
miserable, deathly. Susan came to call me to 
breakfast. I arose, put on my tattered garments, 
and dragged my aching, weary limbs to the 
table. There stood a dish of boiled potatoes, 
beside it a little salt, and a broken pitcher half 
filled with water, and three broken cups com- 
pleted the table-set and the breakfast. Every 
thing was sad and gloomy. Wife had been ery- 
ing, and Susan, in trying to comfort her, had 
caught the infection, and tears were in the eyes 
of both. I swallowed a few mouthfuls and arose 
from the table. An hour afterward I took my 
gun and staggered off to the woods. Returning 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, while cross- 
ing the pasture yonder, I saw a sight which I 
shall never forget. The mingling of children’s 
voices in a sweet hymn arrested my attention, 
and drawing near, and péeping out from the 
cluster of spruces which sheltered me, I could 
hear and sce all that was going on without being 
myself seen. There on the sunny side of the 
‘great rock’ were some fifteen girls clustered 
around Hannah Perkins and my little Susan, all 
singing of the ‘happy land.’ The hymn was 
sung, and then Hannah prayed. Then Susan 
read sweet words from her little Bible, and they 
all kneeled down again and she prayed. Yes, 





friends, there was my little girl kneeling right 
before me, with her innocent, serious face raised 
to heaven and praying with all her soul for that 
little company and—for us. Yes, she prayed 
for you and she prayed for me—for her poor, 
drunken, cruel father. She called him ‘dear 
father, but he was cruel for all that, and he 
knew it—he felt it. I wept, and who could help 
it? I resolved, and prayed to Susan’s God to 
help me to kzep my resolution, that I never would 
taste another drop that would intoxicate. 

“Tt was while returning from that holy scene 
that I was hailed by Sam Houghton and so 
rudely reproached with the conduct of my pre- 
cious daughter. And what had shedone? Why, 
God had put it into the hearts of those two 
Christian girls to sow the seed for a mighty 
harvest. They scattered through the wretched 
homes of the drunken fathers of this sinful 
place words of burning truth, and to-night we 
see the ‘first fruits’ of the effort; and God 
grant that the end thereof may be the moral 
cleansing of this filthy place!” 

“Amen!” burst spontaneously from the lips 
of scores present. The speaker had gained their 
hearts, for who could help feeling at such a 
recital? And then he was one of their number. 
He had not been imported from city or town far 
away; he did not stand before them to plead the 
cause of temperance because this was his busi- 
ness and the way he obtained his living, but he 
was one of their own number, and they could 
appreciate all he felt, and were, moreover, proud 
of his splendid powers. 

After the above touching introduction, the 
speaker entered more directly and fully into his 
subject. First he showed them what rum had 
done. He led them back to other days, when old 
Job Spaulding was on his beautiful farm, while 
others, who were younger, were in their shops, 
or gathered around the paternal fireside of a 
happy home—a home blessed by a praying 
father and a pious mother. He then brought 
them forward step by step through all their 
checkered history subsequent to that time. They 
saw again the blighting of their early hopes. 
They saw the dark cloud of misfortune thicken- 
ing in their once clear sky, and dimming the 
bright sun of their early morning. He led them 
through all the dark, gloomy, horrible paths which 
the drunkard treads in his journey from the 
garden of youthfal innocence to the dark valley 
of ruin. They saw it all—they felt it all. 

Then he spoke of what rum was then doing. 
It was completing its work of death in their own 
bodies. It was bowing still nearer to the grave 
their loving mothers and devoted wives. It was 
blighting the bright hopes and-ruining the pros- 
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pects of every fair-haired boy and laughing girl, 
who in sorrow was saying, “ My father is a 
drunkard!’ It was pulling down their barns, 
filling the windows of their once warm and 
comfortable homes with the rags of poverty, cov- 
ering their fields with briers and thistles, and 
blighting as with mildew every fair thing around 
them. It was demolishing their school-houses, 
sowing the seeds of ignorance and vice in the 
hearts of their sons and daughters, and working 
decay and death on every side. 

“And, friends,” he continued, “what will be 
the end thereof? Who dares to look the ruined 
fairly in the face and answer this question? 
Would you learn the end? Go count the mounds 
in yonder ‘house of death.’ Go stand by the 
grave of that murdered father, that murdered 
wife and infant, and that blooming youth, who 
dashed out his own brains in the horrible mad- 
ness of delirium tremens. See the misery of a 
whole community, [pointing with his finger to 
the village before them;] mark all the extreme 
wretchedness of the scene, and still you have 
seen but the beginning. This is not ‘the end.’ 
Do you still ask for the end? Hark, then, while 
God speaks: ‘No drunkard shall inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.’ This is ‘the end.’ Ban- 
ishment from the presence of God and the glory 
of his power! And now which shall we do? 
Shall we go on drinking and carousing, filling 
our bodies with the sharp, shooting pains of a 
lingering death, corrupting our hearts, becloud- 
ing our reason, weakening our minds, filling our 
homes with misery, and binding the crushing 
burden of sorrow upon the hearts of our wives 
and mothers, and driving our children out into 
the bleak, cold world naked and uncared for, 
wearing the curse of their drunken fathers as a 
badge of perpetual shame? Shall we go on and 
reap all this misery here and sink to despair at 
last? Shall we purchase all this and the pains 
of the ‘second death, with the loss of heaven 
and the companionship of saints and angels 
above? Shall we do this, or shall we turn away 
from the poisonous, burning cup and be saved? 
Yes, be saved! As for me, God helping me, my 
choice is made; I will drink no more. Last 
Sunday's debauch shall be my last. Never shall 
my sweet Susan kiss again a drunken father. I 
will be a man; and God grant I may be a Chris- 
tian man!” 

When the speaker closed every eye was upon 
him, and almost every heart was within his 
power. He had completely carried them away 
by the rushing might of his earnest, melting 
eloquence. Save here and there the sobbing of 
women—ay, and of men, too—that vast com- 
pany was as silent almost as the grave. They 





hardly dared to breathe. The speaker had left 
them up so high that they knew not how to come 
down again. 

In a moment old Job Spaulding was seen 
slowly ascending the stand. He stood up before 
them tall and dignified, unbent by all the de- 
baucheries of the many past years. A moment 
he gazed upon that audience, and a tear gath- 
ered in the old man’s eye and rolled slowly over 
his furrowed cheek. 

“Neighbors and friends,” said the gray-haired 
man, “there is but one right time to do any 
thing, and the right time for us to turn away 
from rum is now. With my hand weakened and 
made trembling by years of hard drinking, I 
have drawn up this Total Abstinence Pledge, 
[holding up a paper,] and have already put my 
name to it. It is fit that I should take the lead 
in this reform, for I have led many of you into 
sin. I can remember when nearly all of you 
were young men. Most were sober young men. 
I was then rich, and had the influence which 
wealth and position so often give. But, alas! 
my wealth is gone, my influence has been reck- 
lessly given to vice, and I am old in sin. I have 
led many of the sober youth to the verge of ruin, 
but I had to go before them to do it, and I 
tremble to think how near I have been to the 
verge of eternal death. My friends, I ask you 
to sign with me this pledge, and to keep it, too. 
Surely you can do so if I can.” 

The paper was read and then laid upon the 
front of the stand which served for a table, and 
many a poor, trembling inebriate came forward 
and enrolled his name, and raised a silent prayer 
to God that he might be able to keep his pledge. 

Nat Wilder went home from that meeting 
sorely puzzled. That Herbert Leslie was in 
earnest he did not now doubt. Nor could he 
question his wonderful power to accomplish 
what he had undertaken. Paul Ashton, too, his 
companion in this business, was a young man of 
much influence among the youth of the village. 
Old Job, too, had been a smart man in his day. 
Others, also, were joining in this movement. 
And then, too, religion was at the bottom of it 
all. Old and young were thinking about their 
souls, and becoming thoughtful and prayerful as 
well as sober and temperate. Leslie had already 
begun to visit his neighbors and to pray with 
them, and should he continue to do so, and 
should Paul Ashton and others join with him in 
this work, Nat had sense enough to know that 
rum-selling would be rather unprofitable busi- 
ness for him in that place. What was to be 
done? He had just laid in a large stock of 
liquors, and to sell them now would probably be 
out of the question. If his store would only 
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“happen to take fire” and burn down, why, he 
thought, the insurance would almost cover the 
cost of his entire stock, store and all, and he 
did n’t exattly know but it would secure him quite 
a handsome profit besides. At any rate he 
would risk it, “if the thing should happen.” 

That night about one o'clock the ery of “ fire!” 
was heard, rousing the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, from their slumbers, Strange co- 
incidence! the “old red store” was in flames— 
gone past the possibility of saving. Nat Wilder 
was hurrying about here and there, talking with 
first one and then another, wondering how it all 
happened, lamenting his great loss and the “ pub- 
lic calamity,” and trying as hard as man could 
to save his property—without actually doing any 
thing. 

Nothing was said publicly about the matter, 
for people were only too glad to have the foul 
thing removed; but some could n’t help observ- 
ing that, while all others were dressed as people 
will naturally dress themselves when roused at 
midnight by the cry of ‘fire,’ Nat Wilder had 


his nice dicky and showy breast-pin, while few 
could doubt that the store-keeper could tell far 





his interest with the directors of the Insurance 
Company. 


—_°@e—_—_. 


POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


ELICIA DOROTHEA BROWNE was born 
Her father, a merchant, was a native of Ireland, 


Italian family. Before Mrs. Hemans was seven 


spent about thirty years of her life. She is 
described by her sister at fifteen as “in the full 
glow of that radiant beauty which was destined 
to fade so early. The mantling bloom of her 
cheeks was shaded by a profusion of natural 
ringlets of a rich golden brown, and the ever- 
varying expression of her brilliant eyes gave a 
changeful play to her countenance, which would 
have made it impossible for any painter to do 
Justice to it.” 

Howitt, in his “Homes and Haunts of British 


at this period she was one of the most lovely 
and fascinating creatures imaginable; she was 
at once beautiful, warm-hearted, and enthusias- 
tic. Her days had been spent in wandering 





Renee 


made a wonderfully-careful toilet, not forgetting | 





more about the origin of the fire, should he | 
choose to make a confession, than would be for | 





in Duke-street, Liverpool, September 25, 1793. | 


and her mother was descended from an old | 


years old her family removed to Wales, among | 
whose romantic hills and pleasant valleys she | 





Poets,” says of her: “ According to all accounts, | 


through mountain and glen, and along the sea- 
shore with her brothers and sisters, or in brood- 
ing over the pages of Froissart and Shakspeare. 
Her mind was full of visions of romance, her 
heart of thrilling sensibilities, and at this mo- 
ment the feeling of martial glory came to add a 
new enthusiasm to her character. Her two elder 
brothers were in the army, and one was fighting 
in Spain. There were many poetic and chival- 
rous associations with this country, which now 
were felt by her with double force, and which 
turned all her heart and imagination in this 
direction. In this critical hour a young officer, 
who was visiting in the neighborhood, was intro- 
duced to the family, and her fate was decided. 
It was Captain Hemans. The hero of the hour, 
he became completely so when he also set sail 
for Spain. It was natural for so enthusiastic 
and poetic a damsel to contemplate him as a 
warrior doing battle for the deliverance of that 
land of Gothic and of Moorish romance in the 
most delusive coloring. When he returned it 
was to become her husband in an ill-fated mar- 
riage.” 

They were married in 1812. Six years later 
Captain Hemans deserted her and went to spend 
the remainder of his days in Italy, while the 
noble-hearted poetess was left to support herself 
and her fiye little boys with her pen. Bravely 
did she endure these domestic trials, and faith- 
fully did she discharge the duties of both father 
and mother which now devolved on her alone. 
But though her soul was strong, the body was 
too weak to bear the friction of these o’ertaxed 
powers. In one of her last letters to an inti- 
mate friend, she writes: ‘“ You know into how ~ 
rugged a channel the poor little stream of my 
life has been forced, and through what rocks it 
has wrought its way, and is now longing for 
repose in some still valley. It has ever been 
one of my regrets that the constant necessity 
of providing sums of money to meet the exigen- 
cies of the boys’ education has obliged me to 
waste my mind in what I consider mere desultory 
effusions: 

Pouring myself away, 
As a wild bird amid the foliage tunes 
That which within him thrills, and beats, and burns 
Into a fleeting lay. 


My wish ever was to concentrate all my mental 
energy in the production of some more noble 
and complete work, something of pure and holy 
excellence, which might permanently take its 
place as the work of a British poetess. I have 
always hitherto written as if in the breaking 
times of storms and billows. Perhaps it may 
not even yet be too late to accomplish what I 
wish, though I sometimes feel my health so 
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deeply penetrated that I can not imagine how I 
am ever to be raised up again. But a greater 
freedom from these cares, of which I have been 
obliged to bear up under the whole responsibil- 
ity, may do much to restore me, and, though my 
spirits are greatly subdued by long sickness, I 
feel the powers of my mind in full maturity.” 
But, alas! her long-cherished wish never met its 
fulfillment. She died at her last residence in 
Dawson-street, Dublin, in the forty-secund year 
of her age. 

Her remains were interred in a vault beneath 
St. Ann’s Church, but a short distance from her 
house on the same side of the street. A tablet 
on the wall bears this inscription: “In the vault 
beneath are deposited the mortal remains of 
Felicia Hemans, who died May 16, 1835. 


‘Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now; 

Even while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high; 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more shall fear to die.” 


Mrs. Hemans wrote some of the most endur- 
ing poems in the English language. Few poets 
have equaled her in melody of versification. 
Hers is a twin melody—the melody of thought 
and the melody of rhythm. All is harmonious. 
We feel that the language chosen is only the 
natural expression of the sentiment. We hear 
the murmuring of waters, we feel the soft breath 
of Andalusian breezes, we see the gloomy ruins, 
the ivied walls, the deserted homes, the sad 
mementoes of the past, and our hearts echo to 
her thrilling dirges for the dead. The poetry 
of Mrs. Hemans is peculiarly emotional. She 
sweeps the lyre of the sensibilities, and every 
chord vibrates in harmony beneath her delicate 
touch. Her writings are purely womanly; per- 
haps in this lies their wondrous charm. Her 
felicity of description is unbounded, while similes 
and metaphors, the gems and flowers of poetry, 
scem to cluster around her in wildest profusion. 
Yet she uses these with nice discrimination. 
She never ornamenis without a purpose. Ex- 
cessive ornament betrays weakness. Many are 
the attempts to weave a web of poetry from shin- 
ing words alone. But the gossamer is too trans- 
parent. Measured rhyme is not poetry, though 
decked in the regalia of stars, and gems, and 
violets, if the soul of thought be wanting. So 
luxurious has been the harvest of the intensely 
ornamental or surface poetry, that some of our 
best writers have gone over to the other extreme 
to distinguish themselves from the poetic com- 
monality, and present us a rugged framework 





of thought with scarce enough of drapery to hide 
the joints. But the writings of Mrs. Hemans 
are happily removed from both extremes. She 
delights the fancy while she touches the heart. 
‘*A murmur of the sea, 
A laughing tone of streams, 
Leng may her sojourn be 
Tn the music-land of dreams!’’ 

Casabianca, The Grave of Korner, The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, The Voice of Spring, The 
Treasures of the Deep, The Hour of Prayer, 
and The Better Land, are among the treasured 
gems of our language, “familiar as household 
words,” while scarcely less a favorite is Come to 
the Sunset Tree, and Music from Shore. 

Pensiveness and deep feeling characterize all 
her later poems. They infuse the same melan- 
choly into our own hearts as we read, yet itis a 
pleasing sadness that fascinates us while it 
wounds. And we can but feel that the sweet 
singer learned all these secret springs that move 
our hearts in her own domestic trials, in the suf- 
ferings of her own intensely-sensitive nature; 
sufferings which she could not all conceal. This 
is but the natural outgushing of her wounded 
heart: 
But we—we return—we return no more! 

The heart’s young dreams when the spring is o’er; 

The love it hath poured so freely forth; 

The boundless trust in ideal worth; 

The faith in affection—deep, fond, yet vain— 

These are the lost that return not again.” 


The following lines from “The Grave of a 
Poetess ”—Mrs. Tighe—are equally applicable to 
herself: 

* Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 

A voice not loud but deep; 

The glorious bowers of earth among 
How often didst thou weep! 

Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and Figh? 

Now peace the woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the poet’s eye.” 

We quote one stanza from that sweet, sad 

poem, “The Deserted House:” 
** Ye are at rest, and I in tears, 
id Ye dwellers of immortal spheres; 
Under the poplar boughs I stand, 
And mourn the broken household band.” 

Sorrow for the dead became an early inspirer 
of her genius. Her father, her older sister, and 
a younger brother went before her to the spirit- 


land, and her harp is ever quivering in notes 


like the following: 


** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers:to wither at the north wind’s. breath, 
And stars to set, but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0, death!” 
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‘* But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 
Can those who have loved forget? 
We call, and they answer not again: 
Do they love—do they love us yet? 
We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill; 
We know, thou bird, that their land is bright; 
But say, do they love there still?” 
“ Answer me, burning stars of night, 
Where is the spirit gone 
That past the reach of human sight 
As a swift breeze hath flown? 
And the stars answered me: ‘ We roll 
In light and power on high; 
But of the never-dying soul 
Ask that which can not die.’ ” 


Other poets may surpass Mrs. Hemans in 
boldness of conception and vigor of style, but 
none in sweetness of melody and the pathos of 
tender emotion. She is the sweet companion 
of our pensive hours. Her memory is enshrined 
in the holiest affections of the heart, and though 


other names may claim a higher place upon the | 


} 





scroll of fame, hers is as enduring as the proud- | 


est name in English literature. 


We can not} 


better close this paper than by subjoining one | 
of the most perfect in artistic finish of her | 


shorter poems: 

‘Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow 
And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 
On cheek and lip—he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded; forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness, a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 
Forever; there had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow— 
Death gazed, and left it there; he dared not steal 
The sirnet-ring of heaven.” 


———- 99 es 


MY MOTHER’S LETTERS. 


I never knew my mother. She died when I 
was three years old, that she might be an angel 
to me all my life. But one day, in after years, 
turning over a pile of old letters in my father’s 
study, I found a package of her letters to him, 
beginning with her first acquaintance with him, 
and coming down into her married life; and as 
I read those pages, at last I knew my mother. 
What these letters were to her life, that are the 
four Gospels to the life of Christ. But I remem- 
ber that there was one letter in which she first 
spoke freely and frankly of her love. That, to 
me, is the Gospel of John. It is God's love- 


letter to the world—H. W. Beecher. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
TEACHER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 
A GIRL’S FANCIES. 


NE morning before school began I entered 
my room with a pen in my hand and sat 
down to indite an essay for a newspaper, but 
racked my brains to no purpose. I waxed angry, 
and was on the point of throwing away my pen, 
when in came a pretty girl, holding in one hand 
a spelling book, and in the other a small slate. 
As she moved toward me she looked around the 
room laughing. She asked me if I was writing 
a letter, and I told her that the weather had such 
an effect upon my brains that I could not write 
any thing with spirit. Sle offered to relieve me 
of the labor of making out original ideas by 
giving me a chapter of fancies which she said 
she had long ago invented. 

This girl seems to be endowed with a more 
perfect combination of rare talent and excellent 
qualities than fell to thelot of any girl I had 
ever taught, although she almost always con- 
versed in signs. I could not but accept her 
offer. She seated herself on the table at which 
I was writing, and signed on her fingers what 
she had to say, while I translated into writing 
her remarks verbatim et literatim, et punctu- 
atim: 

“Fon is a detestable thing. It chuckles, 
chuckles, chuckles. It tries all sorts of ways to 
excite laughter, and trifles with the feelings of 
people. Loudly and joyfully it laughs at such 
defects as it discovers or fancies it discovers, in 
our mental or physical system. It whistles, it 
smiles, it yawns, it mocks at the misfortunes of 
those to whom nature denies the beauties of 
body and mind. When a person falls headlong 
into a well and is killed, Fun grins, and paints 
his falling down and his ghastly corpse in colors 
so ludicrous as to excite mirth. Malice—unfeel- 
ing cruelty is an attribute of its nature.” 

“A kiss when it comes from the lips of a 
little girl, does no harm, but when it is snatched 
from the lips of a grown one, it is generally at- 
tended with serious consequences. Many in- 
stances of elopements, and of disappointments 
in love, attended with grievous results, gc to show 
the truth of my position on this point. I have 
observed with pain many young men marry girls 
who never look above a butterfly existence. 
With them the summer of happiness is shorter, 
dnd the winter of misery is longer. They marry 
out of mere curiosity. Bachelors are more sub- 
ject to physical ills, and die sooner than married 
men. Theirs is a life of rain and sunshine; 
that is to say, it is now clouded with vexations 
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consequent upon losses in business, then illu- 
mined with joys consequent upon gains in 
business.” 

Here I interrupted the girl by informing her 
that that was exactly, the case with married 
men. 

“T pray you, sir,’ she exclaimed, “I pray you 
not to interrupt me. Hear me out, please. 
Coquettes play the wasp, stinging men. They 
go abroad in the day-time to conquer, and return 
in the night to recount their conquests. Married 
women are as mindful of their children as some 
birds are of their little ones. This they show 
by occasionally whipping their children, sending 
them to bed after supper, kissing them one after 
the other the next morning when they get up, 
and so forth, When it thanders, they make 
their children sit in the four corners of the room 
and look as serious as possible. They teach 
their daughters to bake, milk, etc.” 

“Taverns and theaters are holes of hell, in- 
tended to insnare people. Steamboats are trav- 
elers on water, and engine-cars are travelers on 
land. Babies are chips of our block. The 
grave will become our chamber, and the coffin 
our bed. We are born to make ourselves devils 
or angels according to our inclinations. The 
Sabbath is a Fourth-of-July day, which is cele- 
brated by all denominations of Christians, as the 
day in which the spiritual independence of the 
world was announced by the rising from death 
of Jesus Christ. Heaven is the resort of just 
men; and hell, of unjust men. Churches and 
Sunday schools are the fields of God, where seeds 
of virtue are sown. Sin is a quack medicine, 
which, though it tastes sweet, is sure to destroy. 
Virtue is a flower that spreads its fragrance 
among the thorns around it.” 

“A true wife is a true, reliable, never-flinch- 
ing friend of the man she weds; the sworn 
friend of her husband in prosperity and advers- 
ity; an invincible opposer, first and last, of 
rum-suckers, gamblers, and all that sort of thing; 
the defender of her husband’s rights, and the 
preserver of his virtues; a know-nothing,* keep- 
ing to herself the faults, moral and otherwise, 
of her husband, shutting them up in her breast, 
and burying them in her grave; an equal with 
her husband, fully sharing his joys and sorrows, 
telling him every thing she knows, and learning 
from him in return every thing he knows; a 
co-laborer with her husband in making money; 
a careful housekeeper, wasting nothing, saving 
every thing deemed useful.” 





*The girl uses ‘‘know-nothing” in the sense of 
one who keeps a secret without “letting the cat out 
of the bag.” 





Thus much of the girl's mode of thought. 
She was then what is termed “sweet sixteen.” 
She has since turned out to be the identical wife 
of her own creation, a kind, affectionate, and 
faithful wife, devoted to her husband, heart and 
soul. It is cheerful to find in my own pupil the 
very wife whom she described. Her conduct 
toward her husband, as of considerable domestic 
importance, can not pass unnoticed in this con- 
nection. A few weeks ago her husband called 
at my school-room, and quite glad was I to see 
him. In the course of conversation he let slip a 
bit of a story about the partner of his bosom, 
of which I shall give a translation, premising 
that the order of expression in the sign-language 
is inverted—the subject before the quality, the 
object before the action, and generally the thing 
modified before the modifier. Said he, “ Satur- 
day afternoon I was laid up with neuralgia; 
could not go out for a walk, and had to forego 
the pleasure of walking the streets, arm in arm 
with my wife, as is my wont. While I was lying 
in bed, smarting with the stings of a headache, 
a thing of a man came to me and insisted on 
my paying his debt on the spot. The debt did 
not amount to much, ‘but he said he was in want 
of funds. I handed him a five-dollar note, 
which, however, he refused, on the ground that 
he had no change. ‘That's the rub,’ thought I 
‘But, thank goodness, my wife can accomplish 
what I, in my present condition, can not do; she 
can go shopping and get some change with 
which to liquidate the debt.’ I need not say 
that my wife—she is charged with being a de- 
scendant of the celebrated Indian chief Logan, 
not so much on account of her dark complexion 
as because she is a native of the county in 
which Logan flourished—my wife, I repeat, was 
not long in paying the debt, which, I confess, 
bore heavily on my mind. Nor is this all. She 
blacked my boots this morning at the peep 
of dawn before I got up. May the God of Ruth 
bless her!” 


INDIANS’ NEWSPAPER, 


In November, 1857, an Indian established a 
weekly newspaper at Philadelphia, called the 
“Conestoga Chief.” I bought a copy of the 
Chief for the double purpose of reading the 
thoughts of the red men, as expressed in the 
columns of that paper, and of showing it to my 
class, which was then, as now, composed wholly 
of boys. They were thrown in considerable ex- 
citement at sight of the word “ Chief” printed in. 
such large characters, not exactly knowing that 
it was a “real, genuine, no-mistake” newspaper. 
They were in hot water, some declaring that 
they would be tomahawked, burnt alive, aad all 
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that sort of thing, and others that they would 
arm themselves with axes, knives, and the like, 
and stand with a strong front before the red face 
rather than submit to the Indian mode of burn- 
ing alive, of which they had heard so much. 
As might be expected, all the school and the 
paper were together by the ears. I had consid- 
erable difficulty in restoring order in the school- 
room. I explained to the excited boys that the 
“Chief” was got up for the purpose of giving 
information, the same as the other papers of 
which the pale-faces had charge. They were 


. convinced of their error, and had the magna- 


nimity to own it up. They insisted upon know- 
ing more of the Indians as they now exist, since 
I was thus placed in possession of a medium of 
communication with them. I marked three 
articles for recitation; namely, “ An Eye for an 
Eye; or, an Indian Justice,” “The Indians,” 
and “ Harper’s Mill,” which, in my opinion, were 
worth the price of the number. As I read these 
articles by signs, I never saw a more attentive 
audience in all my life, a fact which shows that 
even mute children of tender years regard the 
red face with lively interest, and ever wish to see 
more of it. One of my boys told me that the 
most beautiful girl he ever saw was a young 
squaw residing in the neighborhood of his home, 
and he said further that he wished to marry 
her. 

My boys particularly wished to see Indian 
girls, they said. Shame, shame on them for 
their partiality! But since they were then quite 
young, their ages varying from seven to twelve 
years, let their weakness in this respect be 
winked at. 

nemesis 


HABITS. 


Tuere are habits, not @nly of drinking, swear- 
ing, and lying, and of some other things which 
are commonly acknowledged to be habits, but 
of every modification of action, speech, and 
thought. Man is a bundle of habits. There 
are habits of industry, attention, vigilance, ad- 
vertency; of a prompt obedience to the judg- 
ment occurring, or of yielding to the first im- 
pulses of passion; of extending our views to 
the future, or of resting upon the present; of 
apprehending, methodizing, reasoning; of in- 
dolence, dilatoriness; of vanity, self-conceit, 
melancholy, partiality; of fretfulness, suspicion, 
captiousness, censoriousness; of pride, ambition, 
covetousness; of overreaching, intriguing, pro- 
jecting; in a word, there is not a quality or 
function, either of body or mind, which does not 
feel the influence of this great law of animated 
nature, 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“ (\RANDMA! grandma!’ 

I had searched for her every-where; in 
the wide old kitchen, in the pantry and the milk- 
room, and up in the kitchen chamber, where the 
great loom which had woven “ fifty rag carpets,” 
and the spinning-wheel which had filled the 
great oaken chests with linen, stood side by side, 
and where the two old muskets which had done 
brave service under General Putnam in the 
French war and at Bunker Hill, were laid like 
old veterans asleep on the great brown beams, 
and around which clustered a world of old tales 
and legends of Indian warwhoop and scalping- 
knife, and in later times of the days of the Rev- 
olution, of “red-coat” and Tory, and of true- 
hearted patriots, who left their fields and their 
harvests and laid down every thing that was pre- 
cious and pleasant to them for the rights of their 
country and the freedom of their homes. 

And these old legends and stories were like 
precious jewels strung across the dark faces of 
the winter evenings, when we sat around the 
great fireplace at grandma's listening to her 
words, and watching the flames leap around the 
great “back log” and “ fore stick.” 

“Grandma! grandma!’ I shouted the name 
louder the second time, standing in the back 
door that bright October morning, whose mists 
were like torn ribbons on the hills, and whose 
pulses were full of the slumber and sweetness 
of the dying year. 

“Why, Josephine, where did you come from?” 
called the cheerful voice of the old lady as she 
came around the corner of the house, her face 
shaded by a blue sun-bonnet, while she held a 
large wooden bowl of peppers in both hands. 

“Tt’s vacation, grandma, and I’ve come _to 
spend the day here; and such a search I've had 
for you.” 

“Wall, I’d gone back o’ the barn to lay out a 
few yards for bleachin’, and then I thought I 
might as well take to-day to pickle my peppers, 
so I kept on to the vines.” 

I wish that you could have known my grand- 
mother Morris. She was such a dear old lady, 
with a smile which kindled up her pale, wrinkled 
face into almost the glow and freshness of youth, 
with a heart that was full of kindness and sym- 
pathy to every human being, and a memory that 
was like a pleasant book full of pictures and 
stories of the past. I think that that kind, lov 
ing heart was like a stream of ever-flowing 
waters, which kept her life fresh and green when 
her head had blossomed into the snows of old 
age. 
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“Grandma, what makes you always so busy?” 
I said, as she came into the kitchen, and, taking 
up a skein of blue woolen yarn, slipped it over 
a chair and commenced winding it, while she 
made some inquiries respecting my parents and 
our family. / 

“T expect it’s in the blood o’ the Morrises, 
my child,” she said, with her old mellow laugh. 
“You never found one o’ them with idle hands 
so long as they'd strength to use ’em or there 
was work for 'em to do.” 

“You must be a genuine Morris, then, grand- 
ma,” I said, and then I lifted up the cover of a 
willow basket which I carried. “See what 
mother sent you to-day.” 

I did not wonder the old lady’s eye brightened 
at the sight of the pears which lay there like 
great gold and emerald goblets. She took up 
one of the largest by its slender stem, and sur- 
veyed it admiringly. 

“Tt’s the real, old-fashioned bell-pear. Dear 
me! There’s nothing takes me back threescore 
o’ years quicker than the sight of one.” 

“Why does it, grandma?” 

“ Because—no matter—it ’s a long story, my 
child.” , 

“ But I like to hear long stories, you know.” 
She looked at me thoughtfully a moment. 

“ Now, do tell me, grandma.” 

“Well, I’ll get at seedin’ these peppers first,” 
removing her sun-bonnet and hurrying into the 
pantry for a great, yellow earthen bowl. 

O, I can see that old kitchen as we sat 
together in it that autumn morning with the 
pleasant sunshine dimpling it all over, fluttering 
in the corners, and asleep on the ceiling, and I 
still hear my grandmother's voice, and see her 
knife glance quickly through the white core of 
the peppers. 

“T was the first that discovered them—the 
four pears on the little tree that stood among 
the quinces at the bottom of our garden. My 
father had set it out three years before, and 
we'd had a good deal of trouble with it, for 
somehow pears did n't appear to do well on our 
soil. 

“Peaches and apples had always flourished 
nicely, but ill luck seemed to wait on our plums 
and pear-trees, and I knew my father’d taken 
extra pains with the one he 'd set out among the 
quince-trees; so I started up to the house quite 
proud of the discovery which I had made. 

“Father, guess what I’ve found?’ 

“JT was the youngest of the family, and a 
great pet with my father, who always called me 
the ‘child of his old age.’ He was mending his 
seine-net by the window, and mother was card- 
ing some wool for spinning in one corner. 





“<T do n't know, Dobbin,’ he said. ‘Come, 
now, do n't get into any fresh mischief,’ and he 
pulled my ear playfully, for I had caught my 
fingers in the net. 

“What ’ll you give me if I'll tell you? jump 
ing up and down before him. 

“*T can’t tell you, Rosanna, till I hear what it 
is you ’ve found.’ 

“*T’ve found four pears on the new tree.’ 

“My father laid down his net. ‘What, not 
the little bell pear-tree among the quinces!’ 

“*Yes, that very one. Now, father, what will 
you give me? 

“<T’ll take you along with me this afternoon, 
for I’m going down the river fishing.’ 

“T clapped my hands for joy, but here mother 
interposed. 

“*Q, Sam’wel, how can you say that? She’s 
such a harum-searum thing she'll be sure to fall 
into the water.’ 

“*Do n't be afraid, Rachel, I'll keep a good 
eye on her.’ : 

“T can’t tell what answer mother would have 
made to all this, but just at that moment there 
was a rap at the kitchen door, and I opened it, 
and a little boy was standing there. I can see 
him now,’ said my grandmother, closing her 
eyes and speaking softly. “He wore an old 
straw hat and a blue homespun suit, and he 
looked sad and worn out, but he had a bright, 
intelligent face, with large, clear, hazel eyes. 

“Can you tell me, little girl, if there’s any 
body here wants to hire a hand?’ he asked. 

“*You come in and see,” Somehow I felt 
sorry for the boy. 

“T stood on one side, a deeply-interested andi- 
tor, while my father surveyed and questioned him 
in his matter-of-fact way, and mother stopped 
carding her wool to listen. 

“He told a plain, straightforward story. He 
said that his home was in Woodford, a town 
about ten miles from our village; that his father 
was drowned at sea when he was a babe; and 
that afterward his mother had supported herself 
and son by plain sewing, till suddenly she, too, 
sickened and died. 

“The boy—and he was only twelve—was left 
homeless and friendless in the world, and the 
neighbors were about to bind him out to the 
owner of his mother’s cottage, whom she had 
often called a ‘hard and grasping man,’ and he 
knew she would rather her son should be lying 
by her side, covered up by the same grasses 
which were growing green over her head rather 
than be in the power of one who had so often 
taken advantage of her widowhood and honesty. 
So two days before he had run away, and applied 
for work at the houses along the turnpike for 
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more than six miles, but nobody had wanted 
him. 

“And what can you do, my lad? asked my 
father. 

“*T can do all the chores round a farm, sir; 
only I’m not strong enough to plow and cut 
hay.’ 

“*T seem to have hands enough just now— 

“My mother interposed here. ‘0, Sam'wel, 
you know it ’s pretty near harvest time, and 
you ll want more help then. You'd better take 
the boy and try him,’ for his story had touched 
her mother heart. 

“That's like you, Rachel, for all the world,’ 
said my father; but it was like him, too, for 
when I pulled his sleeve and whispered, ‘Do, 
please take him, father,’ he answered, ‘Yes, 
pussy, I'll try him, and see if he’s a good, hon- 
est, industrious boy.’ 

“You look tired and hungry,’ said my mother 
to the young stranger. 

“*T ve walked seven miles, ma’am, and I 
have n't had any thing to eat but some apples I 
found on the way.’ 

“*Dear me!’ and my mother bustled off to the 
pantry. 

“ After this Richard Sears was like one of our 
own family. He was a bright, likely, active boy, 


| and we all grew much attached to him. 


“He and I were the best of friends, for he 
was only two years my senior, and we went off 
into the woods berrying together, and over to 


_ the meadows for fresh mint. He caught and 


tamed a gray squirrel for me, he put me up a 
swing in the old barn, and at last my father said, 
‘I think I shall send Richard to the district 
school this winter with Rosanna. He can take 
her over the hills in his sled when it snows, and 
he’s such a likely boy it’s a pity he can’t have 
a good eddication.’ 

“*That ’s jest what I’ve been thinking, 
Sam’wel,’ answered my mother; and so it was 
settled that Richard Sears should remain in our 
family. 

“*Somebody ’s been at that bell pear-tree, 
Rachel,’ said my father, coming into the house 
one afternoon where my mother sat stringing 
quarters of apples, which she was preparing to 
dry for the winter. 

“Why, father, you do n’t mean so? 

“*Yes, I do; two on ’em’s gone. I thought 
I’d stop and see if they was doin’ well as I came 
up with the last load of corn.’ 

“T knew my father was very angry, and be- 
cause he was generally so kind and cheerful like, 
his anger was terrible. I've heard my mother 


| say she never saw him thoroughly ‘riled’ but 


| 


Ne 





Once in her life, and that was when some o’ the 








British troops passed through our village in the 
old war and broke into neighbor Parson's house 
and insulted the old lady, who was bedridden, 
splittin’ up her arm-chair and breaking the 
crockery; but though that was long afore my 
day, I’ve seen his face settle down sometimes 
into a white rigidness, and his voice take on a 
low, deep tone that fairly made me catch my 
breath. 

“Tt did now as he said, ‘I wish I could catch 
the rascal who stole those pears. I’d make him 
feel the weight of this about his shoulders,’ and 
he snapped the great ox whip which he carried. 

“ At last he started to go out of the kitchen, 
and then he turned back as though a new 
thought had struck him. 

“* Rosanna, you tell the boys and girls round 
here that I’ll give a silver dollar to the one that 
can tell me who stole the bell-pears from my 
tree.’ 

“¢ And if I find out, father?’ 

“¢Tll give you the dollar then, my child.’ 

“Tt was not more than a week afterward when, 
on going to bed one night at eight o'clock, I 
stopped a moment at the window to look out; for 
it was a still, beautiful night, and the moonlight 
lay like a thin sheet of freshly-fallen snow all 
over the earth. I can see jest how it glistened 
on the spire of the old stone meetin’-house, and 
silvered the tops of the trees, and lay like white 
lace-work on the great meadow opposite our 
house. 

“ And as I stood™looking there I saw our back 
gate open and a small figure come into the 
garden and approach the house, and then sud- 
denly it turned about and went down among the 
quince-trees, and then I saw it pause before the 
bell pear-tree. My first impulse was to call my 
father, but I thought of the dollar he had prom- 
ised me, and I was always a brave child, so I 
jest slipped down the back stairs and out into 
the yard. I stole softly through the grass and 
past the quinces close up to the bell pear-tree. 

“Who ’s there? called a quick voice. I 
knew it. 

“¢QO, Richard Sears!’ It was all I said. 

“He held both the pears in his hand; one of 
them was half eaten. 

“T saw the blood steal up into his cheeks. 
‘What brought you out here, Rosanna?’ 

“¢O, Richard, what would father say!’ 

“<T only did it for a little fan, Rosanna,’ and 
he offered me the other pear. I drew back. 

“¢T would n't touch it for a thousand dollars. 

“ «Dear me, what a girl you are!’ 

“* And what a boy you are to be a thief!’ 

“He blushed deeper under the name, and I 
turned toward the house. He sprang before me. 
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“*Rosanna, what are you going to do?’ 

“<¢T must tell my father.’ ' 

“«He'll be very angry. He'll send me away.’ 

“ ¢T know he will, Richard.’ 

“ ¢ And I shall be all alone in the world again. 
O, do n't tell him, Rosy, do n't!’ 

“*But I must. It'll seem as though I helped 
to steal ’em if I do n't.’ 

“*Was it really stealin’? and he asked the 
question doubtfully. 

“Of course it was, Richard, and God is very 
angry with you, for you know he’s seen you if 
father has n't.’ 

“The boy looked up to the sky a moment with 
a new, solemn awe in his face. 

“*] only thought it was good sport, Rosy,’ he 
said. 

“T stood still, looking at him sorrowfully, and 
at last he threw the pear on the ground. 

“<Do n't tell your father,’ he said in a voice 
so full of entreaty that the tears rushed into my 
eyes. ‘Don't you remember, Rosy, the day you 
went with me to the pond to get mint, and how 
you came near falling into the water and I jest 
saved you, and what good times we ‘ve had 
together all summer, and how I have n't got any 
mother or any friends in the whole world except 
your folks and you? Do n't tell your father, 
Rosy.’ 

“T sat down on a great stone in the grass and 
cried. Richard cried, too. At last I slipped my 
arm around his neck. 

“No, I won't tell my father, Richard, if 
you ‘ll promise never to do so again, and to ask 
God to forgive you for this great sin.’ 

“<T’ll ask him, but he knows that I did n’t 
think that it was really stealin’,’ and I knew that 
he spoke the truth. 

“So we went up softly to the house, and there 
was a new bond betwixt us which neither could 
forget. Two days afterward my father discovered 
one of the pears lying at the foot of the tree— 
the other had disappeared—and he concluded the 
thief had dropped it in sudden fear of being dis- 
covered. He was very angry, and Richard, who 
was in the room, quietly slid out of it, and I 
kept my eyes very steadily fastened on the book 
I was not reading. 

“Wall, to make the story short, the winter 
went by, and the birds of May were singing once 
more in the trees, and the boughs were all frilled 
over with blossoms. 

“One day my father came into dinner—he had 
been plowin’ all the mornin’-—and as he sat 
down and wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, he said suddenly, ‘That bell pear-tree is 





covered as thick with blossoms as it was with 
icicles last winter. I shall put a trap under the | 


tree this summer and see if that won't find the 
thief. I guess that you did n't try very hard to 
earn that dollar, eh, Rosy? 

“*Wall, not so very hard, father,’ startin’ 
toward the back door. 

“ But before I got there a voice held me back. 
‘Do n't go, Rosy, I’m goin’ to out with the truth 
now, let what will come,’ and Richard Sears, 
who was whittlin’ out an arrow by the table, 
sprang up and went to my father and said to 
him in an earnest, clear voice, though it shook 
a little at the first words, ‘Yes, Mr. Morris, Rosy 
did try very hard to find out who the thief was, 
though she would n’t tell on him, when it proved 
to be me, for J picked the pears. 

“<T’ve been sorry enough for it ever since; 
but I did n’t really think I was stealin’ then, and 
I’ve had a dollar laid up stairs in my green box 
two months for Rosy when I could get courage 
to tell you the truth.’ 

“My father was completely dumbfoundered; 
he opened his lips to speak and shut ’em again. 
At last he said ‘Richard’ in a stern voice, but 
mother’s hand crept up softly on his arm, and her 
eyes were full of tears. ‘Now, father,’ she said. 

“That was all. He sat still a minute, and 
then he laid his hand on Richard’s shoulder and 
said very kindly, ‘Richard, you 've been a good, 
faithful boy to me ever since you've been under 
my roof, and I’ve grown a good deal attached 
to you, and because you 've owned the truth 
about them pears when there was no need for it, 
I ’ll forgive you, and we ‘Il never speak of it 
again.” 

Here my grandmother suddenly broke down. 
The knife, and the half-cleaved pepper fell to the 
floor, and, burying her face in her hands, she 
sobbed like a child, ‘O, Richard Sears! Richard 
Sears!” 

I looked on her in amazement. Then the 
truth suddenly flashed into my mind. “ Richard 
Sears! that was my grandfather's name!” I said. 

“ Yes, my child,’ sobbed the old woman, “it 
was the name of my dear husband, who has lain 
covered up under the grass more than twenty 
years, and a better man and a kinder husband 
never went from his home on earth to the home 
prepared for him in heaven.” 

And I cried, too, for my grandfather, who had 
been “covered up” half @ score of years before 
my eyes beheld the light. 

At last her eyes brightened, and her face 
glowed with more than the glow of its lost youth 
as she said, looking upward, “But the trees 
under which he sits now never grow old, no 
worm gnaws their roots, no wind tears down 
their boughs, and in a little while I shall see him 
again, and be with him forever and forever.” 
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COWPER. 


BY MINERVA OSBORN, 


LTHOUGH the prominent points in the life 

of Cowper are known to the generality of 
readers, it is pleasant to refer to one, of whose 
life and fortune it is impossible to think without 
a deep interest. Southey has portrayed his life 
in very entertaining narrative, although it is 
questionable whether he could appreciate the 
character of Cowper. The Bard of Olney was a 
man of the finest sensibilities and a devoted Chris- 
tian. Where Southey could not sympathize, it 
is no wonder that he could not appreciate. In 
other respects he has drawn a life-like picture of 
& man, upon whom none can look with indiffer- 
ence. 

At the age of six years Cowper met with a loss 
that was never made up to him in the death of 
his mother. Fifty years after her death he said 
of her, “Perhaps not a day passes in which I do 
not think of her.” Surely a mother's care exer- 
cised during so short a time, and remembered so 
long, must have been uncommon, After this 
event he was immediately sent to boarding- 
school. It would have been injurious to have 
sent him even to the best of schools at this age, 
if by it he were deprived of home associations; 
but to commit him to a public school, where he 
was exposed to the rudeness of older and less 
sensitive boys, was cruel. We may judge what 
the public schools of England were, at that time, 
from Southey’s remark that moral discipline 
seems to have been utterly disregarded in them. 

Our poet spent eight years of his life at a 
school in Westminster, which time his biographer 
speaks of as being the happiest part of his life. 
He had companions suited to him in literary 
taste at least, though the most of them were far 
beneath him in moral character. Says Southey, 
“He was exactly one of those boys who chose 
for themselves the good that may be gained at a 
public school, and eschew the evil, being pre- 
served from it by their good instincts, or by the 
influence of virtuous principles inculcated in 
childhood.” Among his companions were Lloyd, 
Churchill, and Thurlow, afterward Lord Thurlow. 
He considered Churchill a genius, and perhaps 
if any one in these his school days had predicted 
that Churchill's name, in fifty years, would be 
comparatively forgotten, while his own would be 
a treasured word, he would not have harbored 
the thought. He thought one poet the most 
competent judge of another, but this circum- 


stance seems to contradict it. On leaving West-‘ 


minster he began the study of the law, and for 
several years, perhaps twelve or fifteen, he resided 


in the Temple, as it was called, for the purpose 
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of prosecuting his studies as a candidate for the 
bar. It is said this profession was chosen for 
him; it certainly could not have been chosen by 
him, for it did not suit his tastes. Nature had 
her own way and made him a poet. Cowper is 
not the only one who has thwarted the designs 
of his friends by following the natural bent of 
his mind. Handel was intended for a lawyer, 
but nature gave him a soul in concord with sweet 
sounds, and he became a musician. Buffon, too, 
would have been a lawyer if inclination had net 
led him in another direction. How many a mind 
has been fretted and cramped because it could 
not exercise its powers in congenial employment! 
But when Nature endows a peculiar aptitude for 
any work, she generally bestows the will to break 
through the bonds of custom. Linnsous, who was 
intended for the ministry, was so dull that his 
teachers knew not what to do with him, But he 
finally got into the right track, and has, in the 
fields of botany, won a glory that any man might 
envy. It is doubtful whether Cowper ever would 
have made a successful lawyer, even if the afflic- 
tion which separated him from his fellow-man 
had never fallen upon him. While in the Tem- 
ple for the express purpose of studying law, “he 
wandered from the thorny road of jurisprudence 
into the primrose paths of literature and po- 
etry.” 

During Cowper's residence in London he found 
recreation and society in the house of his aunt; 
especially with two cousins, daughters of Ashley 
Cowper. One, who afterward became Lady Hes- 
keth, is spoken of as being, in her time, a brill- 
iant beauty. From her childhood she regarded 
Cowper as a brother, and the most interesting 
letters he ever wrote are addressed to her. Her 
sister, Theodora, is the lady the poet would have 
married if ever he had married any body. She 
was called an accomplished lady, of an elegant 
person, and good understanding. She returned 
his affections, but her father opposed their union 
on the ground of relationship, and they submit- 
ted. Perhaps his objection was founded on a 
discovery of symptoms of that insanity which 
afterward befell his nephew. The circumstances 
under which Cowper gave up the profession of 
the law were mournful indeed. The clerkship 
of the Journals of the house of lords becoming 
vacant he was nominated to fill it. But meeting 
with opposition he was told to expect an exam- 
ination before the house in regard to his qualifi- 
cations. This threw him into terror. “They 
whose spirits are framed like mine,” says he, “to 
whom a public exhibition of themselves is, on 
any occasion, mortal poison, may have some 
idea of my situation.” His diffidence and sem 
sitiveness magnified a mole-hill into a mountain, 
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and made that seem a terror which a person 
blessed with self-confidence would have looked 
upon as a good opportunity of gaining notice. 
Up to this time the life of Cowper had run on 
with that of others, but now the lines began to 
diverge. A strange barrier came between him 
and the world, and he became a recluse. He 
was attacked with that melancholy madness that 
cast a gloom over so large a portion of his life. 
He was thus rendered unfit for business, and 
this is the last we hear of him in connection with 
the law. Poor Cowper! this was a sorrowful rea- 
son to be assigned for his not appearing before 
hisexaminers. It is mournful to read the recital 
of his madness. He thought himself forever 
shut out from the favor of God and the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. Despair spread her dark wings 
over his troubled mind, and not till Religion shed 
her serene influence in his breast did Hope again 
set up her banner there. 

After his insanity had passed away he left St. 
Albans—where he had been placed under the 
care of a physician—and took lodgings in Hunt- 
ingdon. About this time he penned the beauti- 
ful hymn, “Far from the world, O Lord, I flee!” 
His years at Huntingdon were spent in the closest 
retirement, though he here formed the acquaint- 
ance of one family—that of the Unwins—which 
resulted in the most ardent friendship. His next 
removal was to Olney. His biographer repre- 
sents him as being at this time almost wholly 
engrossed with religious subjects. He formed 
very few acquaintances, and his correspondence 
almost ceased. He even suspended -his letters 
to Lady Hesketh, his favorite relative, for a 
number of years. If Southey has correctly rep- 
resented it, he became rather exclusive. If he 
addressed his friends at all by letter, his commu- 
nication was brief and destitute of that playful- 
ness that marked his former ones. Soon after 
recoyering from a second attack of insanity, he 
resumed his literary pursuits for the purpose of 
occupying his mind, and he never afterward 
seems to have lost a taste forthem. The friend- 
ship which Cowper gained in forming an ac- 
quaintance with the Unwins was a valuable one 
to him. Especially is this true in regard to Mrs. 
Unwin. From the time that she received him 
into her family, as a boarder, in Huntingdon, till 
her death, they were never long separated. Death 
deprived her of her husband, an only son and 
daughter were called by the voice of duty to dis- 
tant fields of labor, but Cowper was her constant 
companion and friend. He describes her as being 
a woman of uncommon understanding, well read 
and polite. At one time he says, “Mrs. Unwin 
has almost a maternal affection for me, and I 
have something very like a filial one for her— 





her son and I are brothers.” One of his biogra- 
phers remarks that he never lacked a friend just 
suited to his wants and disposition, and refers to 
this as an evidence of his being an object of the 
peculiar care and providence of God. Mrs. Un- 
win was ever kind, appreciative, and agreeable. 
When his taste for literature began to revive, and 
he was about to turn his attention to authorship, 
Lady Austen fell in his way. She was a person 
of high spirits, lively fancy, and had seen much 
of the world. She was just the one to enliven 
his mind, for she possessed a great gift for con- 
versation. Cowper seems to have been much 
pleased with her company; gloomy as he was, he 
could not only laugh at others’ wit, but he could 
make others laugh at his own if he chose. His 
letters were very lively, even when he himself 
was suffering acutely from melancholy. It was 
Lady Austen that gave Cowper the subject of the 
Task. For a time, seys Southey, her conversa- 
tion had as good an effect upon the melancholy 
spirits of Cowper as David's harp did on Saul. 
Whenever the cloud seemed to be coming over 
his mind she exerted her sprightly powers to dis- 
pel it. ‘One afternoon, when he was more than 
usually depressed, she told him the story of John 
Gilpin, which had been told to her in childhood, 
and which in her relation tickled his fancy as 
much as it has that of thousands, since that, in 
his own. The next morning he said to her that 
he had been kept awake during the greater part 
of the night, thinking of and laughing at the 
story, and that he had turned it into a ballad. 
The ballad was sent to the younger Mr. Unwin; 
he said it made him laugh tears.” 

John Gilpin was very popular, and no doubt 
thousands have read the works of Cowper that 
would have remained ignorant of them if it had 
never been written. At first it did not come out 
with his name; but when it was published in 
connection with the Task, people read the latter 
because the author of John Gilpin wrote it. The 
bard himself says, ‘Serious poem, like a swan, 
flies heavily, and never very far; but a jest has 
the wings of a swallow, that never tire, and carry 
it into every nook and corner.” 

No one can read the Task without forming an 
exalted idea of the character of its author. In 
none of the active walks of business life could 
he have gained the laurels that decked his brow 
asa poet. Indeed, he never could have written 
his longest and best poem amid the strife and 
turmoil of the business world. He needed in a 
peculiar sense that serenity and composure of 
mind which retirement alone bestows. His 
couplet, 

‘*Some minds by nature are averse to noise 

And hate the tumult half the world enjoys,” 
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is very applicable to himself. His attention to 
literature while in the Temple made him unfit 
for business; on the other hand, attention to bu- 
siness would have been fatal to him as a poet. 
If we regard him as a man of the world, he was 
not successful. There is no record in his life of 
his being burdened with honors. He was sought 
by a few, but the world never broke in much 
upon his seclusion to do him homage. This 
would not have suited his disposition. He was 
too sensitive and diffident to seek an extensive 
acquaintanceship. He did not possess that 
troublesome kind of sensitiveness that is always 
taking offense; for he could bear neglect and 
even censure in one that he regarded as his true 


friend; but he was not calculated to bear the | 


rudeness and selfishness of the world with indif- 
ference. He must have made himself agreeable 
to his small circle of friends, for Lady Austen, 
Haley, Romney, and the Thormocktons seemed 
to take much pleasure in his company. 

Cowper died at the age of seventy. His sun 
of life went down in the deepest gloom. For 
quite a period before his death he could have 
exclaimed with truth, 


‘The world \grows darker, lonelier, and more silent, 
As I go down into the vale of years.” 


Those who watched his last moments observed 
that the expression of his countenance was that 
of calmness and composure, mingled with holy 
surprise. Did the soul in departing catch a 
glimpse of that bliss of which no mortal tongue 
can speak, and which it so long despaired of 
ever receiving? He was buried in sure and cer- 
tain hope of a blissful immortality. 


a 


UNDUE MORTALITY. 


Tat excess of mortality over what may be 
absolutely necessary, or in other words, what 
might be prevented by human agency, may be 
arranged under five principal diseases, or classes 
of disease; namcly, pulmonary diseases, fevers, 
small-pox, infantile diseases, and accidents. The 
first and the fourth division constitute the most 





MISSIONARY LIFE AMONG THE CANNIBALS.* 


BY ERWIN HOUSE, A. M. 


T Hykeham Moor, near Lincoln, England, 
was born, June 13, 1812, John Hunt, the 
third in a family of four children. His father 
lived at the time in comfortable circumstances, 
as the overseer or bailiff on a farm belonging to 
a gentleman in Lincoln. The farm changed 
hands, however, and his father being thrown out 
of work removed with his family to Lincoln. 
Here things went badly with them, and want of 
employment brought the sufferings of poverty to 
their home. So low were they reduced that the 
poor-house seemed to be the only place of refuge; 
yet the father, making another move to the parish 
of Balderton, secured work once more, and from 
that time was always able to support his family. 
Such was the beginning of the life of John 
Hunt, whose career, character, and labors we 
propose, in the briefest possible space, to look at. 
From his parents he had no advantage beyond 
the example of a sturdy and industrious honesty; 
but for that he had more reason to be grateful 
than many others for their lofty family name 
and their thousands of dollars. His school-days 
were passed under the auspices of a parish peda- 
gogue who had very considerably more regard 
for the rod than love for his pupils. At the age 
of ten John “finished” his education, and was 
put to work on a farm. The discovery was not 
long in making that a farm-life was not the most 
suitable place for him. He was thoughtful and 
serious, and showed signs of mental vigor, so 
that he could remember the preacher's text bet- 
ter than his companions; but this seemed the 
only point of excellence. He was not handy at 
his work, and a consciousness of the fact became 
an ever-present annoyance. The other boys were 
good at cracking a whip, filling a cart, holding 
the plow-lines, “but as for John,” as one of his 
fellows remarked, “he was just as likely to tie 
the cart before the horse as the horse before the 
cart.” 
There was a wandering idiot boy, known to 
the people of Balderton, and they nicknamed 


fruitful sources. About thirty per cent. of the | John Hunt after him, both being of pitiful bodily 


whole mortality arises from tubercular diseases, | proportions. 


and diseases of the organs of respiration. And 
it might be safe to state that full one-half of all 


“Let him be ’prenticed to a tailor,” 
was the reply of a neighbor when John’s father 
inquired what ought to be done with him—‘let 


the deaths from these sources might, in process | him be "prenticed to a tailor; he ‘ll be good for 


of time, be prevented. The laws of hereditary 
descent may be very much modified by proper 
care. The amount of infant mortality could cer- 
tainly be very much abridged. Give every one 
pure air, pure water, wholesome food, and regu- 
lar hours of labor, and the amount of mortality, 


| ilton, Adams & Co. 
in the process of time, would be very much less. | Row. 12mo. 278 pp. 


warming the goose and smoothing down seams.” 
The sneers of his companions were borne with 





* The Life of John Hunt, Missionary to the Can- 
nibals. By George Stringer Rowe. London: Ham- 
Also John Mason, 66 Paternoster 
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patience, in the hope of a better day coming. 
His parents were not professors of religion, and 
neither could read. His father believed in hon- 
esty and moral worth, and rather credited the 
doctrine of God’s providence and the power of 
prayer. His mother seldom went to Church; yet 
taught her children to admire and practice things 
of good report, and to shun idleness, theft, 
swearing, and kindred vices. They were trained 
to say their prayers regularly, and always met 
with a severe reproof from their mother if they 
spoke in slight or ridicule of any minister of the 
Gospel. John fully believed all his father said 
about prayer and Providence, and, with great 
simplicity, acted upon his convictions. He was 
scrupulously regular in saying his morning and 
evening prayers, and often, on leaving the house 
to go to work, would say quietly as he shut the 
door, ‘Peace be to this house,” and so went on 
his way happy in the belief that his wish was 
heard above. In guileless consistency he prayed 
about all his little difficulties and fears. Thus 
he asked God to preserve him when he was 
frightened about thunder, or dogs, or Gipsies, or 
bad boys, or any thing else that alarmed him; 
and he always ascribed his safety to the protec- 
tion of God. 

When about sixteen he fell ill with a brain 
fever, which threatened to prove fatal. The 
thought of death being thus brought near, and 
feeling unprepared for the change, he pleaded 
earnestly to God for restoration, promising that 
his life should be consecrated, if only spared, to 
his service. Happily health returned, and true to 
his vow he began at once a new life. One even- 
ing he went into the house of a pious neighbor, 
close by, where a prayer meeting was in progress, 
and though the cross weighed like a mountain, 
he arose and begged an interest in their suppli- 
cations. As he talked the tears flowed, and sobs 
and groans succeeded, and at the close the whole 
company present prayed for him. 

A short time subsequently, through the sug- 
gestion of a young companion, a Wesleyan by 
profession, he went to hear Methodist preaching. 
The sermon was by a local preacher, but it and 
the hearty singing affected him powerfully, and 
he thenceforth became a regular attendant at the 
chapel, where his mind quickly opened to under- 
stand the Gospel. Few of the good people with 
whom he worshiped knew his real state, till the 
occurrence which he thus records: 

“One Sunday night, after preaching, it was 
announced that on a certain night there would 
be a public band meeting. What this meant I 
could not imagine, and by this time I had lost 
my Methodist companion; but I concluded that 


a sermon would be preached on the occasion, | 


and determined to attend if possible. Accord- 
ingly at the appointed time I repaired to the 
chapel and found a leader standing at the door 
to prevent improper persons from entering. I 
was going in as usual, when he mildly stopped 
me, telling me it was a special not a general 
meeting, yet adding that he had no objection to 
my going in, as he believed I was seriously dis- 
posed. I went in and was much struck with the 
proceedings. The leader gave out a hymn and 
prayed, and then told his experience. Others 
followed, so that it appeared to me the rule of 
the meeting that all persons should speak. I 
felt it my imperative duty to arise and state what 
I knew and felt of religion; but the thought of 
doing so before a company of Christians made 
me tremble exceedingly. At length, however, I 
summoned sufficient courage, and told, in a few 
plain words, the exercises of my mind. All 
present seemed much encouraged, and did what 
they could to encourage me to continue seeking 
the Lord.” 

On the Lincoln circuit was a minister, a mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan conference, by name John 
Smith, who had a wide-spread reputation as a 
faithful and successful preacher. John Hunt 
hearing that he was to preach at Thorpe, a place 
not far from his home, determined to embrace 
the first opportunity of hearing him preach. He 
afterward referred to this remarkable occasion 
in these words: “There was nothing in Mr. 
Smith’s preaching that particularly struck me. 
The text was, ‘This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” The sermon 
was plain, pointed, and powerful, and some parts 
of it awful; but the effect on my mind was rather 
hardening than otherwise. After the sermon a 
prayer meeting was commenced, and, after some 
time, concluded without any thing remarkable. 
I turned to go home, but at the instant a thought 
came to me that I ought to remain a little longer, 
To this the little party that I was with agreed. 
A prayer meeting of a select nature was still go- 
ing on in the chapel, and some were seeking 
mercy. Mr. Smith was praying with a poor wo- 
man who could not bélieve in Christ; and, feel- 
ing what was needed, he cried out with all his 
soul and might, ‘Send us more power!’ I 
kneeled near him and remember, with some little 
feeling, I said, ‘Amen.’ Immediately a most 
overwhelming influence came upon me, so that I 
eried aloud for mercy for the sake of Christ; 
while I was, in a minute, as completely bathed 
with tears and perspiration as if I had been 
thrown intoariver. I prayed, as in an agony, 
for a few minutes. Mr. Smith came to me and 





asked what I wanted. I answered, ‘I want my 
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sins to be forgiven for the sake of Christ!’ This 
was all I knew. I had only one thought, and 
only one way of expressing it, either to God or 
man. Mr. Smith asked me if I believed God 
gave his Son for me. I said, ‘Yes.’ He then 
asked, ‘Do you believe that Christ has died for 
you? I said, ‘Yes.’ He then brought me to 
the point and asked, ‘Do you believe that God is 
satisfied with the atonement of his Son, and that 
now for his sake he forgives you?’ I could not 
answer this, but cried to God for help, and was 
enabled to trust in the sufficient atonement of 
Christ on my personal account. At that moment 
I felt the pardoning love of God and cried out, 
‘I do save! I do save!’ intending to say, ‘He 
does save.’ Mr. Smith said, ‘No, it is Christ that 
saves you.) That was what I meant, and what I 
then proclaimed with a heart full of ‘joy un- 
speakable.’ I exhorted all to join me in prais- 
ing the Lord, and had a most delightful sense of 
his love while we sang, 


‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’ 


We then returned home rejoicing in God; but 
on the way I was tempted to believe it was alla 
delusion, till the apostle’s words were applied to 
my mind, ‘Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
whereby ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked,’ and the temptation was 
utterly dispelled.” 

Such was the place and manner of John Hunt's 
birth into the new life. Little did the preacher, 
John Smith, and little did the rough plowboy 
think whereunto his conversion would grow, or 
what a course was opening before him. 

To this time John’s reading had not extended 
beyond that of his Bible. Between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen he came into possession 
of a copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress, a part of 
the Methodist Magazine for 1812, and a few 
tracts. “These,” said he, “were my sole library 
for two years after my conversion.” But better 
times suddenly dawned on him in his twentieth 
year. In the parlor of the man to whom he had 
hired himself he found the works of Wesley, 
Paley, and Dwight, and a copy of Horne’s Intro- 
duction, each of which seemed to open a new 
world to him. He gave himself up eagerly to 
the reading of Wesley's Notes on the New Test- 
ament; “but the first book,” to quote his own 
words, “that thoroughly got hold of me, was Ma- 
son on Self-Knowledge;” and it is impossible to 
say how far this work went to lay the foundation 
of the young reader's character. 

Strengthened by the wholesome and nutritious 
diet afforded by the books within his reach, his 
mind began to exercise itself, and lookers-on 
would never have suspected how, beneath that 





blue smock, there was a heart often beating high 
with the consciousness of a power it scarcely 
dared to credit. Whatever he read, however, 
John still kept his first book in the first place. 
As in all his after life, so now, the Bible was the 
center of his system of study. Some might sup- 
pose that his habits of reading would interfere 
with his other duties; but an interference occur- 
red but once. That was one morning when his 
master gave him orders to take a load of corn 
to Newark. He rose betimes, fed his horses, and 
made due preparation for the journey; but while 
thus employed he must have got hold of some 
specially-interesting subject for thought, for he 
harnessed the horses and set off to market with 
an empty wagon. This, however, was only an 
exceptional case. No person more thoroughly 
served his employer. He was always earnest, 
always’ regular, always promptly at work. Nor 
was the labor of his hands hindered by the ac- 
tivity of his mind. Some passage of Scripture 
usually formed the topic of young Hunt's medi- 
tations; and he set himself to find the main 
points contained in it, and to trace out the truths 
which they indicated. 

Finding that he was much the better for this 
habit of daily meditation on a fixed passage, he 
spoke of it to some other members of the society, 
and recommended them to adopt the same plan. 
This seems to have deepened the impression felt 
by some good people, who had marked the earn- 
est piety of the young man, that he was being 
prepared for a life of special usefulness. One 
day his employer asked him to give a short ad- 
dress on the following Sunday evening, when 
there was to be no service at the chapel close by. 
John was frightened at the thought, but as sev- 
eral others, for whom he had great respect, backed 
the request, he gave a timid consent. The house 
was full when he entered, but his heart being full 
of young, warm love, his thoughts somehow 
found ready expression in fit words. 

He had a call shortly afterward to speak in a 
chapel in another village. It was some time be- 
fore he could say yes to the bearer of the message. 
This effort was a break-down. Attempting to 
speak, his thoughts became confused, and then took 
their flight altogether. Sad and discouraged he 
returned home, and, after the style of many young 
preachers, said to himself, “I think I had better 
make no more efforts in public.» Some friends, 
however, encouraged him, while others thought 
that so rough a plowboy ought to hold to plow- 
handles and harness and nothing else. With his 
trials he went oftener to the closet and found his 
spiritual strength increasing and developing. 
Some Sabbaths he had to walk fifteen to twenty 
miles to fill his appointments, not returning to 
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his employer's house before midnight; yet he was 
always up Monday morning by four o'clock and 
at his toil. 

In 1835, through the intervention of friends, 
he entered the Wesleyan Theological Institute 
at Hoxton, then under the superintendence of 
Rev. Joseph Entwisle. He soon became a favor- 
ite with the students there. He was earnest, fer- 
vent, and regular in prayer, and carried a moral 
power with him that was next to resistless. At 
the end of the year he had adopted for himself 
the following rules: 

1. Commence the day with praising God for 
the mercies of the past night, and repeat the 
Lord's prayer. 2. As far as possible lay out the 
business of the day. 3. Bring every part of this 
business before God in prayer, and ask his help 
against the probable dangers of the day. 4. 
Read a portion of the New Testament on my 
knees. 5. Read a portion of the Old Testament 
and pray for my friends, relatives, the Church, 
and the world. Altogether this will occupy an 
hour. 

Night—1l. Commit to memory a passage of 
Scripture. 2. Self-examination, confession, thanks- 
giving, prayer. 

In those days the Institution was favored with 
a glorious outpouring of the Holy Spirit. At a 
class meeting one day a young brother told how 
he felt that “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleansed from all sin.” That thanksgiving cheer- 
ed on several who had been secretly weeping be- 
fore God and longing to be made holy. John 
Hunt, who had long been waiting for a richer 
baptism than he yet enjoyed, now opened his 
heart to receive it. “I knew,” said he, “that 
the same grace which, through faith in Jesus, 
had already changed my heart, while it brought 
remission of past sins, could also end the per 
petual conflict by which only I have since kept my 
ground.” The time now came when he yielded 
himself wholly to the working of that grace. 
Let him tell the story of it himself: 

“T was praying in my closet, and saw very 
clearly that God’s plan of saving was through 
faith in Jesus. I, therefore, came to the atone- 
ment, just as I was, polluted indeed, but not so 
much so that the blood of Christ could not 
cleanse me. As soon as I ventured I found the 
Lord faithful to his promise, and the blood of 
Christ, at that moment, cleansed me from all 
sin. Since then I have had constant peace and 
sometimes ecstatic joy. I have felt no sin, and, 
consequently, have been preserved from those 
troubles which inbred corruption used to cause. 
I now find daily what for years I have thought 





to be impossible—to live without condemnation. 
Thank God, all is peace, and calmness, and love! | 


I begin in the morning to praise him the moment 
I rise, and thus endeavor to begin, continue, and 
end the day with God. I think it is possible to 
receive fresh blessings every moment, and to 
honor God every moment. Why not? Glory to 
God! it must be his will; and if it be my desire 
and I have faith, I see nothing to withstand it.” 

As the session wore on John Hunt grew in 
knowledge and the love of God, and “was ready to 
go any where, to the ends even of the green earth, 
to preach the Gospel.” His mind had been fixed 
on Africa for a long time as the place where he 
ought in the future to labor; but just at this 
time a great cry reached England from the far 
Pacific. In Tonga and the Friendly Islands the 
Wesleyan missionaries had been at work for 
some time and with great success. Within two 
hundred and fifty miles of these islands lay the 
larger and more important group of Fiji, which 
was frequently visited in the way of trade by the 
Tongans, who brought back horrible tales of 
what they saw and heard. After a time two 
missionaries were sent from the Friendly Islands 
to try to open a mission in Fiji. They soon 
found that but a little had been told of the 
dreadful condition of this group, where the most 
revolting cruelties and systematic cannibalism 
were all but universal. 

Then was sent to England that appeal, “Pity 
poor Fiji,” which was issued from the Wesleyan 
Mission-House, and stirred the Methodist socie- 
ties throughout the kingdom. In the beginning 
of 1838 Hunt received a summons to the Mission- 
House, where he was asked whether he would go 
to Fiji. Startled at such an unexpected request, 
he returned to Hoxton much troubled, and making 
his way to the room of a fellow-student said, with 
quick, excited tones, “They have proposed that I 
go to Fiji.” His friend felt almost shocked at this 
sudden announcement, and deeply sympathized 
with Hunt, whose whole frame seemed writhing 
with an emotion he had never shown before. He 
expressed his sympathy and spoke of the perils 
and hardships of a mission to those cannibals. 
“© that’s not it!” exclaimed Hunt almost pas- 
sionately, “that's not it!” “What is it, then?” 
Hunt’s strong form was almost convulsed by 
some intense feeling. At last he said, “I'll tell 
you what it is. That poor girl in Lincolnshire 
will never go with me to Fiji; her mother will 
never consent.” It was with no craven fear that 
the young man trembled, but with the yearning 
of his great heart toward her he had faithfully 
loved for the last six years, and who had nobly 
consented to share the missionary’s life any 
where. But the dreadful things just heard about 
Fiji made him fear on account of that gentler 
one, who so long had leaned on his strong love. 
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His friend advised him at once to write to Miss 
Summers, who was then at Leeds on a visit, and 
to all who were concerned, and trust in that God 
who, if he gave the call, would also make the 
way plain. And feeling the matter to be too 
great to admit of any thing but simple plainness, 
he sat down and wrote to “that poor girl in Lin- 
colnshire” as follows: 


My Dear Hannah,—I have some strange news to 
tell you, and I am not able to use many words in 
making it known: you must, therefore, excuse my 
abruptness. I have been fixed upon by the Mission- 
ary Committee to go to the South Seas. You must, 
therefore, immediately return home and make prepa- 
rations for becoming a missionary’s wife to a most 
remote station for twenty years. No one knows my 
feelings, dear, for our dear friends. I hope the Lord, 
who has led us hitherto, will still guide and help us. 
I never had such difficulty in seeing my way. I be- 
lieve it is of God: it is entirely unsought for by me. 
I need say no more. May our God help us and bless 
us in this most important and distressing affair! I 
shall be at Newton, if possible, on Thursday. I 
hope to see my dear—my more than ever dear—Han- 
nah at the same time. We have only a month or 
five weeks for every thing. God bless my dear! 

J. Hunt. 


Whatever doubts the writer of this letter had, 
it is clear that he had none concerning her to 
whom he wrote. Their mutual love had been 
consecrated, as their costliest offering, to God, 
without any conditions, and both hearts were too 
true to draw back. 

Hannah replied by letter, “It is all right. I 
will go with you any where.” There are some— 
yes, many—‘“who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” who would not have hesitated to tell 
Miss Summers that she would be justified in re- 
fusing to go. She had been brought up in com- 
fort; she was not of robust health: and the pri- 
vations and dangers of such a mission as that to 
Fiji were very great; and there are many Chris- 
tian parents who would have refused a daughter 
for such a work. 

Hunt's parting with his fellow-students was 
affecting. “They seemed,” he says, “as if they 
could not let me go, such was their affection.” 
February 14th he left Hoxton for Balderton, the 
scene of his earlier life and labors. On March 
6th he married Miss Summers, of Newton-on- 
Trent, and in a few days after brought her to 
London to make final arrangements for their de- 
parture. March 27th the young missionaries were 
solemnly ordained in the Wesleyan chapel at 
Hackney, and three weeks thereafter, agccompa- 
nied by the four General Secretaries of the Wes- 


leyan Missionary Society, Messrs. Hunt, Jaggard, | 


and Calvert, left for Gravesend. 





On the 29th day of April, 1838, the mission | ticulars of the scenes through which they passed. 


party sailed for Sydney, followed by many an 
earnest prayer for their safety and happiness, 
where they anchored August 24th, receiving from 
the Wesleyan brethren there, Messrs. M’ Kinney 
and Watkin, a hearty welcome. Mr. Hunt and 
his companions remained in the colony about two 
months, during which time they visited the prin- 
cipal towns, and attended missionary meetings, 
and preached in different chapels. The good 
people in Australia were delighted with their 
visitors, and Mr. Hunt soon became there, as in 
England, a great favorite. Inducements of the 
most tempting kind were held out to him to 
forego his purpose of spending his life among 
the cannibals of Fiji; and special use was made 
of his wife’s poor health to induce him to remain 
at Sydney, but all to no purpose. 

October 25, 1838, the missionaries left Sydney. 
The Rev. John Williams, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, who soon afterward lost his life 
among the cannibals of Erromanga, sailed, with 
a party of fellow-laborers, the same day. The 
company bound for Fiji were on board the Leti- 
tia, a small and shaky schooner of seventy-three 
tuns’ burden. Their accommodations are not to 
be described. Anchor was cast off Lakemba, 
one of the Fijian group, Saturday, December 
22d. The next day the whole party went ashore 
and spent thankfully their first Sunday in Fiji. 

Within the next few days the missionaries held 
their first Fiji district meeting, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. David Cargill, A. M., who had been 
on the station about three years. Mr. Cross, the 
companion of Mr. Cargill in the opening of the 
mission, was now ill at Rewa, and had received 
permission to remove to Australia. His place 
had to be supplied. Rewa was a long way off, 
on Viti Léon, at the other side of the group. It 
was no light matter for a young man to go there 
with his young wife, to live alone among a sav- 
age people, of whose manners and language they 
were altogether ignorant. Mr. Hunt was re- 
quested to undertake this service, and forthwith 
gave his consent. 

January 7, 1839, the “Letitia” touched at 
Rewa. The natives were much surprised to see 
the missionaries disembark—and with Mrs. Hunt, 
as an object of wonder, they could not tire. They 
had never before, except in one instance, looked 
upon a white woman. At once Mr. Hunt went 
to work to learn the Fijian language, and in one 
month’s time was able to address the people in 
their own tongue. The sights of cruelty, butch- 
ery, and cannibalism which pressed upon them 
at every turn, caused them sometimes to tremble 
and sink at heart. 

But I must reserve to another article the par- 
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MODERN SKEPTICISM. 
BY LUCY ALDRICH, 


HE present age, in the opinion of its own 

generation at least, is to be characterized 
through all coming time as the era of universal 
reform. The great balance has at length been ad- 
justed; science, government, religion—all things 
are cast into the scale, and if any thing be found 
wanting its day of reckoning must speedily come. 
The systems and institutions of the past are 
boldly challenged; and no faith, however sacred, 
no creed, however venerable, no system, however 
hoary with age, may cross the boundary line of 
the present till its time-stiffened lips have learned 
to pronounce the modern shibboleth. 

This system of rigid analysis is in keeping 
perhaps with the progress of the age, and by it 
alone is many a moss-grown error to be over- 
thrown; yet it becomes us to take heed, lest in 
our eager search after a new faith we imbibe 
more of error than we have cast aside with the 
creeds of our fathers. Truth is seldom revealed 
to us by happy chances; we must search care- 
fully for it, and be sure of our footing at every 
step. Every new-found truth must be subjected 
to rigorous tests; and every step in advance 
must be on the firm rock. 

Especially do we need to distinguish carefully 
between the true and the false, and to know at 
every step that our footing is secure in examin- 
ing the self-styled religious philosophy of the 
day. 

This philosophy, claiming to be the herald of 
& new and more perfect faith, makes its advent 
under the most favoring auspices. The times 
are portentous; mind is all awake, and earnest 
men are every-where seeking after truth. The 
true, the beautiful, the good—these are sought 
with untiring zeal, and to those who patiently 
and carefully prosecute their search the truth 
shall surely be revealed. ; 

But there is a class of men whose eager haste 
and self-confidence have blinded their eyes to 
the simplicity of truth, and by them a fearful 
amount of evil is mingled with the good. Thus 
from Germany pours in upon us a tide of ration- 
alism; atheistic France contributes to swell the 
tide, while the pantheism of Carlyle, adorned by 
every grace of rhetoric and strengthened by all 
the powers of a gigantic and penetrating intel- 
lect, meets with a ready response from once or- 
thodox New England. 

These disciples of the new faith claim to have 
thrown off the shackles of superstition, and to 
have wrought out, by their own unassisted reason, 
a system of philosophy embodying all essential 
truth. They claim to be not only original think- 





ers, but generous and broad-minded—unparal- 
leled examples of charity. 

Let us for a few moments examine this claim 
to originality, by comparing modern skepticism 
with pagan philosophy; then by a comparison 
of the same system with vital Christianity we 
will measure its boasted liberality. 

Glancing first at the funtastic, shudowy noth- 
ing of idealism, so earnestly defended by Hume 
and Berkley, and admitted to some extent by the 
great German transcendentalist, we have but to 
return to the east, whence nearly all the varieties 
of religion have originated, and we shall find 
Buddhism teaching the same absurd doctrine. It 
was a strangely-inconsistent belief, even for a 
pagan creed, and its modern advocates made lit- 
tle improvement upon the speculations of their 
heathen predecessors. 

Too vague and unreal to meet the opposition 
of a world which, despite all theories to the con- 
trary, still seemed to have some real existence, 
idealism faded before the advance of truth like 
mist before the morning sun. 

If we take the opposite and more popular ex- 
treme, materialism, we have but to go back along 
the line of centuries, and we shall find all the 
ancient systems of philosophy, amid a multitude 
of jarring dogmas, agreed upon the eternity of 
matter. The Gentile world knew not the simple 
story of revelation, “He spake and it was done; 
he commanded and it stood fast,” and could not, 
therefore, decide the first question in eVery sys- 
tem of philosophy; namely, the origin of matter. 
The ancient philosophers could not conceive of 
its creation from utter nothingness; hence they 
admit its eternity and consequent intelligence. 

The pantheism of the present day, boldly as- 
serting man’s divinity, is but a repetition of these 
ancient theories. Purified, refined, sublimated, 
it may be, but still in essence it is the same. 
Brahmanism taught that “the first Being, alone 
and without likeness, was the All in the begin- 
ning; he could multiply himself in various 
forms.” Plato and Aristotle, themselves disci- 
ples of the Gymnosophists, taught that matter 
was intelligent as a whole, unintelligent only in 
its parts; and the modern skeptic tells us that 
“all things are in essence one, and in form only 
are many.” @schylus declares that “Jupiter is 
air, earth, heaven—all is Jupiter.” Pope repeats 
the same thought: P 


** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul,” 


while Goethe gives us still another version of it: 


**No essence into naught resolveth, 
The Eternal through all forms revolveth.” 


The poetry of the latter author is thoroughly 
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imbued with the doctrines of Spinosa, the most 
refined and spiritual of pantheists; and this in- 
fluence, revealing itself in so many of his most 
beautiful poems, is openly acknowledged in his 
prose writings. He who has the heart to strip 
off the drapery of life and beauty, and transform 
the poet into the philosopher, will find in place 
of the apparently beautiful theory only a strange 
bundle of inconsistencies. 

Carlyle, deeply imbued with German life and 
thought, has thrown still another garb over the 
same skeptical theory. His entire system of 
“hero-worship” is based upon the essential divin- 
ity of man; and his view of the relation of the 
individual to his fellows, modified to some ex- 
tent by the hopelessly-democratic atmosphere of 
Bunker Hill, pervades the present “liberal” lit- 
erature of New England. 

The cause of this ready reception of his wor- 
ship of genius, and his spirit of self-assertion, is 
easily ascertained. A universal necessity in- 
volves pantheism. The polished, insinuating, 
plausible heresy, which is so rapidly spreading 
among the descendants of the Pilgrims, is but 
the reaction of that unmitigated Calvinism to 
which they so long and so tenaciously clung, and 
from which the Puritan mind drank in, although 
unconsciously, the very essence of pantheism. 

Spiritualism also, however contemptible in its 
origin, is exerting its influence upon the religion 
and philosophy of the day. Commencing with a 
simple ghost-story, fabricated, as was believed at 
the time, for an April hoax, it was continued for 
purposes of notoriety and gain, till an outraged 
and indignant community drove the nuisance 
from their midst. Then, Proteus like, it began 
a series of transformations, adapting itself more 
and more to the purposes of those who were al- 
ready arrayed against Christianity, till it has be- 
come but another form of the same wide-spread 
heresy, whose foundation-stone is man’s essential 
divinity. Borrowing the spheres of Aristotle, 
and collecting a motley crowd of ancient and 
modern absurdities, it is yet so shrewdly adapted 
to the fancied wants of our nature as almost to 
defy the influence of reason and the empire of 
will. Hence the thousands of unwary souls that 
have been led astray by its influence, and lured 
along by its siren power, till their feet have at 
last “stumbled upon the dark mountains” of un- 
belief. 

These are a few of the phases of modern skep- 
ticism. The professed aim of all is absolute 
truth; yet it is a significant fact, that the infidel 
philosophy of the present age is as far from the 
goal as was its heathen prototype. 

The claim of originality and rare intellectual 
— being set aside, there remains to be 





considered the single boast of liberality. The 
philosophers of our American Athens, and their 
disciples in the metropolis, complain loudly of 
the narrowness of creeds, the bigotry of sects, 
and the austerity of the Christian doctrines. 
They acknowledge God, and denounce his Church; 
admire Christ, and sneer at his holy disciples; 
extol the teachings of the New Testament, and 
break its commandments; build a heaven for the 
whole race, and carefully shun defilement from 
“the vulgar herd” on earth. 

The carpings of such inconsistency are an 
answer unto themselves, and need not a formal 
refutation. It would be an easy task to trace 
the course of unbelief, ever wandering away from 
the crowd in proud and selfish isolation, and to 
show that it brings no “glad tidings” to the 
race; that for the masses it has only scorn and 
contempt; that for man, as man, it has no sym- 
pathy, no balm of healing. But we need no 
such elaborate evidence. The contrast between 
skepticism and true religion is strong and clearly 
defined, so that we have but to place them side 
by side and see for ourselves which has the nar- 
rower, which the broader creed. 

Philosophy and Christianity each proposes to 
accomplish for man a great and necessary good: 
the former, by self-renunciation, to raise him 
above the weaknesses of his nature; the latter, 
by faith in the atonement, to restore him to purity 
and divine favor. The one addresses itself to 
the favored few; the other toall mankind. Thus 
Goethe plainly declares that there are no works 
of art or of soul for the crowd, “and that only 
here and there one may rise to the enjoyment of 
those blessings conferred by philosophy.” Paul 
as boldly asserts that “there is no respect of per- 
sons with God.” 

Carlyle’s system of “hero-worship” is an abso- 
lute despotism; Christianity, though flourishing 
under all forms of government, is democratic in 
all its tendencies. Philosophy addresses its life- 
less abstractions to the head; Christianity lays 
its hand upon the heart. Philosophy breathes 
its chilling influence upon the few and transforms 
them into statues; Christianity comes with life 
and power and speaks the dead multitude to life. 
Philosophy accompanies man to the farthest 
earth-shore, but leaves him alone to take the 
“leap in the dark;” Christianity guides him safely 
over the swelling waters, opens to him the pearly 
gates, and crowns him with immortality. 


——. 90——_—_— 


Ir thou wouldst be informed what God has 
written concerning thee in heaven, look into 
thine own bosom, and see what graces he hath 
there wrought in thee. 
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MY “CASTLE IN THE AIR.” 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Arar from the noisy hum 
Of the busy, restless world, 

Where its censures may not,come, 
Or its cruel shafts be hurled, 

Away from society’s froth and foam, 
In a sunny green spot, 
I have builded my cot, 
I’ve fashioned and furnished my beautiful home. 


Not one of the proud, 
Who come with the crowd, 
To squander the bright-jeweled moments, doth dream 
That far, far away, 
From their circle I stray, 
And wander the farthest when nearest I seem. 
They see not the nook 
Where the clear little brook 
Is rhyming and chanting its music immortal; 
A step never yet 
Has the boldest one set 
In my world, for no stranger unlocked its portal. 


Have you felt the cool breeze 
As it swept down the hill on a hot summer day, 
Or watched the glad trees 
That suddenly seemed with the zephyr to play? 
Have you tasted the flow 
Of the pure gushing spring, 
Or caught the fresh glow 
That th’ morning doth bring? 
Has the song of the bird, 
In the dim forest heard, 
All the springs of your being with ecstasy stirred? 
Ah! then I may speak of my home; 
Of the realm where my spirit doth roam. 


The grass never fadeth upon its green hills; 
There ’s never a shadow above its bright rills; 
The pale, haggard visage of want is not there; 
Each brow is unwrinkled by sorrow or care; 
Its vales never echoed the voice of despair. 


Not a gay, scentless flower 
Doth flaunt in the glade; 
No artistic bower 
Hath my wild faney made. 
But thickly in the hollows set 
Smiles the azure violet, 
And along the meadows low 
Buttercups and daisies grow. 
Vines that tempt the humming-bird 
To my casement fondly cling, 
And the robins at my word 
Build beneath the eaves and sing. 


O many a day 
By the great weary world and its clamor opprest, 
I ’ve hastened away 
From its gairish display, 
In my sweet realm of faney to think and to rest. 
And I’ve brought back the light 
Of the beautiful glade, 
With its colors too bright, 
Too exquisite to fade— 





Its fresh combinations of sunshine and shade. 


My world is no myth, no chimera to me; 
But when the day’s toil, 
Its care and turmoil, 
Are past, and the sunset is painting the sea, 
I sit in the shade 
By my fancy bower made 
And watch the slant day-beams upon the green lea. 
The twilight steals on, 
Stealeth gently and still, 
Till evening anon 
Hath wrapped in its mantle the valley and hill; 
But the picture ideal, 
The colors unreal, 
Grow brighter while Sleep doth her poppies distill. 


———s 


MY BIRTHDAY. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


My birthday! how the tide of Time 
Has hurried me along! 

Till years seem but the echo of 
Some half-forgotten song. 


Far out upon Life’s foaming Sea 
Borne by the restless tide, 

Mid storms and calms, and hopes and fears, 
Onward I swiftly glide. 


A fragile bark, by tempests rent, 
I float upon the wave; 

Expectant that each passing swell 
Will sweep me to the grave. 


Within my breast the vital flame 
Is growing pale and chill; 

And often in my quivering breast 
The pulse is almost still. 


And yet thou comest, natal day, 
Upon my neck again, 

To hang a new, untaruished link 
Of life’s dissolving chain. 


Great God! with trusting heart I give 
To thee this new-born beam, 
Rejoicing that my anchor lies 
Beyond the darkened stream. 


O teach me what I am, and then 
What thou wouldst have me be, 

And give me life-long strength to work, 
Great Infinite! for thee. 


——_-@ e—______ 


ETERNITY. 
BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


Nor from great sins, 0 Lord, 
Nor open wickedness, pray I thy hand 
My trembling steps to guard; for with the hedge 
Of public sentiment I ’m girded round. 
But from my secret thoughts—from evil known 
Only to me and thee; from seeming good 
Educed from selfish motive, let me be 
Exempt! Give the power of wrestling Jacob 
’Gainst sinful thoughts, unholy aims, and love 
Of uscless ease, incessant war to wage! 
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A BELIEVER’S LIFE. 


BY MRS. JULIA M’NAIR WRIGHT. 


WAS alone at midnight with an aged woman, 

whose days were nearly spent. I was watch- 
ing for the coming of the death-angel. The old 
lady seemed/sleeping soundly; I shaded the light 
from her face and opened the only book in the 
room, a Bible a hundred and fifty years old. It 
opened at the family record—the record of the 
Germain family. The first record stated that on 
the 25th of December, 1709, John Germain mar- 
ried Deborah King. I glanced over the numer- 
ous marriages, births, and deaths, and reflected 
that shortly it would be my task to add to the 
latter the record of the death of Judith Elspeth 
Germain, the last of her family. The sleeper 
breathed heavily and moved uneasily upon her 
pillow—opening her eyes, she beckoned me to 
her side. 

“You are not afraid to stay with me while I 
die,’ she said, “for Christ is here.” After a 


pause she continued: “I have a few words to | 


say to you, then I will go to sleep. I am the 
last of my family; for a hundred and fifty years 
the promises of God have never failed to us. 
He has been our ever-present help and our gra- 
cious friend. For a hundred and fifty years no 
one has died in our family who had not hope in 
Christ. The youths and adults slept in Jesus, 
and Christ teok the lambs that he called from us 
and bore them in his bosom over the dark waters; 
and over those waters I am not going alone. O, 
Father, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
I have four bequests to make. My clothes I give 
to the aged cripple, Lucy Ware. My little valu- 
ables I would have sold and the money given to 
buy Bibles for the poor. To you I leave my old 
Bible and a manuscript which I have written for 
you. And, finally, I have a testimony for you 
to give to as many as you can in my name, that 
after sixty-one years, wherein I have professed 
the name of Christ, I can say that the Lord hath 
done great things for me, whereof I am glad, 
and that I know that my Redeemer liveth. Even 
80, come Lord Jesus.” 

In a few moments she was dead. I kept the 
Bible as a precious memento of those concerning 
whom such joyful testimony could be borne that 
they had all died believers. 

A few days after the death of my aged friend 
I perused the manuscript she left me. It had 
been written two years before, in a remarkably- 
legible hand for a woman of seventy-six. Thus 
it read: “We were three, the children of a mother 
widowed before my birth. My sister Gertrude 
was five, and my brother George three years my 
senior. My father had left my mother sufficient 





property, with strict economy, to clothe and edu- 
cate us. My mother was a woman of good mind, 
pleasing manners and person, and gentle spirit, 
ever, within my recollection of her, sad and quiet. 
Gertrude was a beauty, possessed of great mu- 
sical talent and fine conversational powers. Over 
George the mantle of my father’s spirit seemed 
to have fallen—a gracious boy, who, like Sam- 
uel, grew in favor with God and man; the joy 
of my mother’s heart, the pattern of my early 
years, and the gentle check to Gertrude’s casual 
extravagances. Consecrated to God in his in- 
fancy, the seal of the covenant was upon his 
spirit, and he was among us an example of re- 
deeming mercy while he lived; when he died, 
ever present in holy recollections. Daily the 
picture of that humble home, with my mother, 
sister, brother, and the elderly domestic who had 
been my mother’s nurse, comes back to me. 
The morning and the evening worship; the week- 
day, with its lessons and labors, in the first of 
which our mother, in the latter good Mary was 
our teacher; the Sabbath, with its holy stillness 
and sacred instructions; the joyous sports in 
which we joined, all make my old age beautiful 
in their reflected light. God sends no arctic 
winter to his children; the sun of joy does not 
go down when the meridian of life has passed. 
By a miracle of redeeming mercy the spirit is 
enabled to stand up, like Joshua, and stay the 
setting of that sun while life lasts. In early 
childhood we three differed essentially. Gertrude 
was careless of study, but passionately fond of 
music, and cultivated her fine voice as highly as 
possible. She showed her admiration of her 
beautiful face by her frequent visits to the glass, 
and loved gay dress and amusements. These 
qualities distressed my gentle mother and ren- 
dered Gertrude a source of constant solicitude; 
but the girl had a loving heart and a most cap- 
tivating address. George was contemplative, 
studious, and benevolent. He spent his spare 
time in instructing poor children of the neigh- 
borhood, and his spare pennies in buying them 
primers. He encouraged them to keep little 
gardens and taught them hymns from a little 
book of his own, while he sat with them under a 
great chestnut-tree which stood in our garden. 
As for myself, at the age of eight I fell and in- 
jured myself so seriously that for seven years I 
was acripple. During the first part of this time 
I was very exacting, repining, which I have never 
ceased to regret, for my misfortune was as great 
a trial to my dear mother as myself; for her ten- 
der heart suffered acutely in the pain of her 
child. And moreover, as medicine and doctors 
were expensive, she was harassed with cares 
arising from her straitened circumstances, 
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It pleased the Father to lead me very tenderly 
to the paths of righteousness. My mother’s beau- 
tiful example, the lovely demeanor of George, 
the holy exhortations of our pastor, with the 
quiet life, so removed from temptation, which I 
led, drew me gradually to seek for Christ and 
mercy in his name. When I had ceased to look 
for any thing more than a life of dependence 
and suffering my health began to improve, and 
to the surprise of all-who knew me I at last fully 
recovered. The first Sabbath I was able to walk 
out I took the vows of God upon me in our vil- 
lage church. 

“T was then fifteen years old. I expected now 
to see the shadows leave my mother’s face and 
the light to return to her eyes, but a deeper gloom 
rested upon her, and unwonted tears fell upon 
her books or work. She made no reply when- 
ever I attempted to draw from her the cause of 
her grief. I sometimes thought her glance fell 
mournfully on Gertrude, but I found explanation 
for those anxious looks in Gertrude’s gay life 
and acquaintances. I saw little of my sister, as 


indeed I had seen but little of her for two years 
past, she had so many visits to make, and walks, 
and rides, and picnics; and she spent much time 


altering and arranging her dresses. I found 
now, when I did see her for a few hours, that she 
was very impatient and captious, and seemed to 
feel unsettled and weary all the time. George 
grew pale and thin; his eyes were sunken and 
his hands were very white. 

“Late one summer night we were aroused by a 
ery and call from George’s room. We hurried 
in to find him attacked by a violent hemorrhage 
from the lungs. We watched with him all night. 
My whole heart was wrung with agony to see my 
beloved brother perhaps dying; but my mother 
seemed lost in some fearful dream. She per- 
formed all the little services necessary mechan- 
ically, and I was terrified at the utter woe of her 
face. At dawn George fell into a light sleep, 
and my mother and I went into an adjoining 
room. ‘My mother,’ I said, ‘this is a deep grief; 
let us ask help to bear it patiently as from the 
Lord.’ 

“My mother covered her face and groaned. 
‘O,’ she said, when she could command herself 
sufficiently to speak, ‘George, whether he lives 
or dies, is with Jesus—but Gertrude, my poor, 
misguided child! ©, Judith, she has gone—left 
us—given up her mother’s care and her peaceful 
home for a man who only fancies for the present 
her beauty, and will make her utterly miserable.’ 

“Tt was even so. Gertrude had left her home 
early the preceding night, and when my mother 
sent to call her to George’s aid she discovered 
her departure. She had received the addresses 





of a man of questionable character, and my 
mother had disapproved it, and, ever hasty, Ger- 
trude had left her home secretly for him. Poor 
mother! Poor Gertrude! 

“Truly the hand of God was heavy upon us, 
The days wore weurily away, one dear one slowly 
but surely going from us through the gates of 
death; another, whose place and fate were un- 
known, and who seemed raising a barrier be- 
tween herself and us forever. How we sent up 
eager prayers to the ear of infinite Mercy that 
he would save the wanderer from the second 
death! Nearly two years went by. Wasted by 
suffering and waiting George lingered yet. Day 
after day he lay silently watching the garden 
gate and praying God that Gertrude might come 
home. With every evening we thought he would 
die with the twilight, and every morning seemed 
as if it would be his last. The cold winds of 
March visited the earth a second time while he 
lingered, and the next June Gertrude would have 
been two years away. One evening he was 
worse, I felt that the trial was very near; and 
while my mother watched him I wrapped myself 
in my cloak and sought the church-yard by my 
father’s grave to beseech his God to strengthen 
me. It was a chill, cloudy night. As I neared 
the grave I thought I saw a figure gliding from 
it and disappearing among the tombs; yet I as 
sured myself it was but a fancy, and approached 
the consecrated spot. A faint wail met my ear— 
a something lay among the long sear grasses. 
It was a babe. I knew but one would place her 
child by our father’s ashes, and praying God to 
guard my steps aright I sought her in the dark- 
ness, She was hidden by a stone, her maternal 
heart would not suffer her to go far away till she 
saw how her babe was received. I clasped her 
in my arms, ‘O Gertrude, Gertrude! God has 
sent you home,’ I cried. She would not rise, but 
kneeled before me sobbing. Then I implored 
her to return to our home with me. I promised 
her a warm welcome from the hearts that loved 
her so well. I told her how our brother had 
lingered so long at the very gate of heaven, per- 
chance that he might rejoice at her return. I 
showed her how it would solace our mother's 
heart, while she wept over her dead, to have her 
lost one back again. I recalled the days of our 
childhood and our early love that might not suf- 
fer change, and reminded her that Christ would 
purify and love her still. So she rose and I took 
her by the hand to lead her home, and just then 
the clouds broke and the full moonlight fell over 
us where we stood. I took up the little babe 
and carried it, and still leading her by the hand 
brought her within our door again. But just 
then a great cry arose and sobbed itself away, 
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and I knew that the death-angel, that had hov- 
ered over us so long, had now crossed our thresh- 
old and stood with folded wings among us. 

“T forgot all but the one for whom the Master 
had called, and flung open the door and hurried 
to the bedside. Our old servant kneeled at the 
foot of the bed, her face hidden in the clothes; 
our mother hung over the pillow of her boy. 
She did not look up as I entered, and I stood 
speechless by the dying one. George opened his 
eyes; he did not look on me, but past me to the 
crouching, shivering figure in the doorway. 

“*Gertrude! Gertrnde! God has sent you 
home,’ he said, holding out his hand. 

“My mother saw her then and flew to her side. 
There was no bitterness in her fond heart for the 
erring one, only love and welcome. She clasped 
her to her heart with words of joy and led her 
in. Gertrude took the babe I had held uncon- 
sciously in my arms and laid it before our brother 
as he sat bolstered up in the bed. George laid 
his hand on its head and prayed that the good 
Shepherd would make it his own. Then he 
turned to Gertrude; her arms were flung over the 
bed as she kneeled, hiding her face, beside it. 
He clasped her thin, cold hands in his and spoke 
of Christ; and when his faltering tongue could 
no longer urge his Master's cause, his glazing 
eyes and the pressure of his chilling hands spoke 
of Christ and him crucified. Thus God called 
our brother home. To us it was a night of min- 
gled joy and grief; but in heaven all was joy, 
for a sinner had repented, and another soul was 
new-born into the upper kingdom to wear the 
white robes and the crown of light, and to go no 
more out forever. 

“ The funeral over, our stricken hearts had no 
time to sorrow in quiet and solitude, for disease 
had not departed from among us. Consumption 
had stretched forth his hand and laid it upon 
Gertrude, and day by day she faded, like a crush- 
ed rose exhaling a rare perfume in that slow 
dying. How different was she from the gay, 
healthy Gertrude of other days! Once ever sing- 
ing, we now heard her voice but in whispers. 
All pride had left her; humility sat in its place, 
and she loved much her God who had much for- 
given. O how she wound herself about our 
hearts in her patience and meekness! 

“She never spoke of that long, fearful year; we 
could but judge of it when terrible recollections 
would seem to overpower her, and forgetful of 


our presence she would tremble and shudder, and | 


clasp her babe close to her bosom, while the look 
of horror and agony on her features filled our 
souls with a great grief and sympathy. O, Ger- 
trude! thou wert led by a hard path to the foot 
of the cross; but, thank God, thou, wayworn and 


a 


wounded, didst sit down there and the Savior 
blessed thee with the baptism of his Spirit. 

“And that little child—Agatha—was dear to us 
for her own and her mother’s sake. She had all 
of Gertrude’s surpassing beauty, but softened 
and refined. There was a something spiritual 
about her little face that made one think of an- 
gels. The white lids almost always drooped over 
her large violet eyes, and her soft, golden curls 
fell about her bowed face. Thus would she sit 
for hours, with a grave look that was not born 
of a shadowed heart, and yet we knew not what 
it was till our eyes were open and we knew that 
she was blind and mute. Dear Gertrude, when 
she felt that it was so, but bowed her head and 
whispered it was well. But we, alas! rebelled 
when we found that God had taken to himself 
the keys of the casket we deemed so full of purity 
and joy. In Agatha we had hoped to have the 
glad bloom of Gertrude and the pure heart of 
George. How could it be that those eyes should 
never be gladdened by the sunshine and the flow- 
ers; that the sweet, peaceful look would be a 
perpetual, unchanging thing; that her lips would 
never be parted by speech! 

“Tt seems strange now that we were so impa- 
tient of the chastenings of our Lord; that while 
he was teaching us such priceless lessons of his 
power and love, we cried out after what his wis- 
dom withheld. We thought that days might 
come when the helpless one would be alone in 
the world, and we forgot the goodness and love 
of God. Our brother’s prayer was answered; 
the good Shepherd cared for the lamb, but he 
carried it away from the fields where his earthly 
flock are feeding to the heavenly fold Little 
Agatha slept under the late violets. 

“Gertrude’s sufferings were over before the 
first snows fell, and the autumn winds heaped 
the sear leaves above her grave. 

“One evening, a few days after Gertrude died, 
a man came to our door. ‘Is Gertrude here?’ 
he said. I only replied, ‘No.’ ‘Yes, she is here. 
Let me come in; I must see her,’ he persisted. 
‘She is not here,’ I said, and shut the door. 
Something in his appearance repelled me; I 
could not say, ‘She is dead.’ I went back into 
the room where my mother sat. ‘That was John 
Gray,’ she said. I looked out of the window and 
could see him standing in the road. I took my 
shawl and went out. ‘You asked for Gertrude,’ 
I said. ‘I did not know who you were. I know 
you now, John Gray. Come, I will show you 
where Gertrude is.’ I led him by an unfrequent- 
ed path to a gate of the church-yard close by our 
| loved ones’ graves. I opened the gate, and, 
grasping his arm, drew him in with me to the 
grave. Then I said, ‘Here is Gertrude, and here 
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her child, and her soul is with God.’ He grew 
whiter than the gleaming stones around, and 
clinching his hands fled away, and I went home 
alone. God forgive me, I had not forgiven John 
Gray! After that ever, when I kneeled to pray, 
and true to the custom of childhood repeated 
the Lord’s prayer, with the words ‘as we forgive 
our debtors,’ came a memory of twilight shadows, 
and a new-made grave, and John Gray, with his 
blanched face and clinched hands, flying away 
from it into the darkness. The consciousness of 
my hard heart and sins against my God con- 
strained me to cry, ‘Lord, teach me to forgive!’ 
So I prayed for months and still did not forgive, 
and the dark picture haunted my hours of wor- 
ship. ' 
“One winter's night, after my mother had gone 
to her bed, while I kneeled in our little parlor, 
with that prayer on my lips and thai picture be- 
fore me, there came a trampling of feet and 
neighbors’ voices calling to us. I hastened to 
open the doer, and they brought in a man they 
had found lying in the road before our house. 
The snow clung to his feet and clothes, and his 
beard was stiff with his frozen breath. They 
laid their burden down on the settle and thought 
that he was dead. Then God taught me to for- 
give. They rubbed him and gave him wine, and 
after several hours’ exertion succeeded in par- 
tially reviving him, and he knew where he was. 
He looked on me and shuddered, and my heart 
was softened, and I kneeled down and said, 
‘Forgive me, John Gray.’ 

“By and by they left us alone with him, and 
he opened his eyes again and said, ‘God has 
visited me with his wrath, and by his anger am 
I troubled. I am dying. God help me! For- 
give me that I took from you your loved one. 
Forgive me that I left my wife, Gertrude, alone 
to her remorse, and poverty, and suffering. God 
has abandoned me as I abandoned her, and after 
death there is no space for penitence or forgive- 
ness.’ God helped me, and I kneeled down and 
wept and prayed for him; and he joined me in 
my prayers, and I cried to God for him till day- 
break, and when I rose from my knees he was 
dead. ; 

“So for a year death had been among us con- 
stantly. Four times had the funeral train passed 
from our door in twelve months, and we two were 
alone. How calmly years went by after that! 
Springs, summers, and harvest-times, and the 
white winters, and we were at peace. Once God 
tried me. O what a bitter trial! But he gave 
me strength to do right, and my mother never 
knew of that trial. Thereafter there was for me 
one more grave, where not a coffin but a dead 
hope was hidden. Trials are blessed teachers. 





All the peace and hope of my maturity and 
age are thé fruits of the trials I bore in my 
youth. Long and useful was my mother’s life, 
and for her to die was gain. 

“T adopted a little orphan girl and educated 
her. She was a loving and lovable child, and 
my heart clung to her, and she gave me a daugh- 
ter's love. She married a missionary and died 
in India, after fourteen years of labor among 
the heathen. It has been very blessed to live 
and labor, but my work is almost done. You 
have often asked me for the story of my life; so 
I have written it for you, and if it will please you 
I am glad. 

‘‘*All the days of my appointed time I wait 
till my change come.’ ” 

Thus the manuscript finished, and I remem- 
bered the crowds that had followed Judith Ger- 
main to her grave, blessing her memory. I re- 
membered how she had visited the sick, clothed 
the naked, fed the hungry, and daily broken the 
bread of life to perishing souls. A humble wo- 
man, in straitened circumstances, she had laid 
up for herself treasure in heaven. Then at mid- 
night was a cry heard, “Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him,” and she went 
forth with her lamp trimmed and burning. And 
I pray that in every land may live many a Judith 
Germain to serve the Lord. 


———¢9e———— 


ANOTHER YEAR HAS GONE. 


BY PH@BE CARY. 


AnoTHER year has gone; alas, for me, 
That ever I was born to such a lot; 
My time is nearing to eternity, 
And the good thing I looked for cometh not. 


I had more hope than this a year ago, 
For I remember now that then I said, 
If any comfort is for me below, 
It must be mine before the year is dead. 


Now this has failed, nor can I any more 
Delude myseif with idle words, and say, 

Though all my life was sorrowful before, 
To-morrow may be better than to-day. 


Sometimes old spells of charmed rhymes I ’ve told 
Over the new moon, when it met my sight, 
Saying, when this is full, or this is old, 
Life may be brighter than it is to-night. 


I have had visions in my sleep, that seemed 
Sweet presages of future happiness; 

But all that ever came, of all I dreamed, 
Was the sad waking, sadder after bliss. 


Now hope is done, and dreams delude me not; 
Night follows weary night, morn joyless morn; 

Alas, that I was born to such a lot! 
Alas, for me, that ever I was born! 





“a 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION. 
BY MRS. ANNIE L. ROUS. 


HE adaptation of the Christian religion to 

mankind is acknowledged by all those who 
have studied the wants of human nature; but 
more particularly does it seem congenial to the 
female character. 

Much has been said and written about the holy 
and elevating influence of woman; but it should 
be remembered that these epithets apply appro- 
priately only to the influence of Christian wo- 
man. Can a stream be pure, if the fountain 
from which it flows be not so? Or can light ra- 
diate from an unillumined body? No more 
can woman exert a holy and redeeming influ- 
ence, if her heart be not purified by communion 
with that which is holy and good. 

She may be beautiful as a poet’s dream; her 
mind may sparkle with the rich gems of thought; 
she may possess a long list of accomplishments, 
fitting her for the transient brilliancy of the draw- 
ing-room, or the easy gentility of the parlor; but 
if her heart be not cultivated she is destitute of 
the highest charm of which her nature is sus- 
ceptible; she is wanting in the greatest element 
of usefulness and happiness. We have been 
truly told that, “bright eyes lack luster, if no 
soul beams through them; that coral lips lose 
their beauty, if they speak not words of wisdom; 
and the fairest beings in creation withcut relig- 
ion in the heart, are like gathered dew-drops— 
the elements are there, but the sparkling is 
gone..” 

In every relation of life woman needs the holy 
principles of religion; and the education which 
will fit her for her duties must reach the affec- 
tions of the heart as well as the faculties of the 
mind. As a mother she must feel her inability 
to train an immortal soul for eternity, unassisted 
by that wisdom which is not of earth. What 
more beautiful sight than that of the mother in- 
stilling into the youthful mind the holy truths of 
religion, or teaching the infant lips to lisp the 
name of Jesus! 

This may seem insignificant to those whose 
object and aim in life is to win for themselves a 
name among the gifted of earth; but not so to 
her who feels called to a destiny more lofty than 
a life of pleasure or of gratified ambition. True, 
her name may not be recorded in the annals of 
fame; for while the genius and even the beauty of 
woman have had their meed of praise, she whose 
greatest ambition is to emulate the virtues of the 
“Sisters of Bethany” is often forgotten. 

But it is the true woman’s glory to do good— 
her mission to walk in the path of noble, unpre- 


tending usefulness. Her influence is more moral 





than intellectual, stretching out from home like 
the rays of a beautiful star—entering the abodes 
of poverty and want, and shedding abroad the 
sacred influences of hope and religion. 


————+ee—___ 


GOING NUTTING. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


HE sunshine falls softly over the old beech 

woods this October afternoon—the old woods 
where you went nutting, such days as this, in the 
years long gone—you remember it? 

You remember how, when the last load of corn 
was husked—and the yellow pumpkins, that had 
goldened so long the sloping upland, were brought 
home at last to the great barn that had welcomed, 
one by one, the summer's harvest—you remem- 
ber how you, with a basket on your arm, and car- 
rying with you as light a heart as ever beat under 
a boy’s waistcoat, went, with Nelly, and Sam, and 
Bessy and the rest, for the nuts which the frosts 
of the clear autumn nights had brought to the 
ground. 

You remember how the sunshine lay all about 
in the broad woodland in beautiful, bright patches, 
and how you wandered on, down the warmest 
avenues, till you came to the great beech on the 
south side of the brook that came singing down 
from the upland pastures, and how, raking back 
the leaves, you hunted carefully the little, shining, 
three-cornered nuts, talking much and laughing 
all the while, you very slyly helping Nelly fill her 
basket, she rewarding you with the merry twinkle 
of her blue eyes. And you remember how the 
bright-eyed squirrels perched in the vranches 
overhead, and, watching you jealously a moment, 
slid down the great trunk right in your faces, 
and, winking gayly, were off out of your reach 
in a moment. 

You remember how, when the patches of sun- 
shine had grown smaller and smaller, and you 
began to be tired of gathering the tiny nuts, you 
walked slowly down the path leading out into the 
meadow that lay all glorified in the autumn sun- 
set, and, with Nelly by your side, how happy you 
were. And you remember how, in the evening, you 
thought you would just go over and help Nelly 
crack her nuts; and how you, and she, and her 
tall brothers sat by the great fireplace and pared 
apples, and ate nuts, and told stories, and read 
fortunes in the glowing coals; and how—very 
late—you walked homeward through the clear 
moonlight and over the crisp, white frost, think- 
ing still how happy you were. 

That was a great while ago; but as softly as 
then falls the sunshine over the old beech woods 
this October afternoon, and the nuts are dropping 
quietly, one by one, down among the rustling 
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leaves; for yesterday morning a clear, white frost 
lay all over the meadows and every-where, and I 
know the nuts lie there just as they used to; but 
what do you care? 

You sit in your dusty office where you have sat 
since early morning, and great books, bound in 
leather, lie heaped about you, and if you stop a 
moment and remember that the sun shines, you 
look up to see its glare on smoky brick walls, and 
read just over the way, “John Smith, best Span- 
ish Cigars.” And you read the “war news” in 


the morning paper, and glance hurriedly over, 


the “bank stock reports,” and watching a mo- 
ment the sunshine on the wall, which wakens, in 
spite of you, an old, sweet thought, you turn 
again to your well-worn ledger; for what do you 
care? 

Ah! I know how far you have drifted from the 
bliss and beauty of your boyhood. I know how 
the breath of a hundred sorrows has swept over 
you; how the soft, green paths have grown steep, 
and thorny, and rough to your feet; how friends 
have grown false and cold; how time and toil 
have covered your brow with wrinkles; how your 
heart has grown hard and your thoughts harsh 
as, one by one, you have buried the old sweet 
memories that should have saved you. I know, 
alas, as well as you, how, on the same hearth 
where you cracked nuts with her brothers in the 
evening fire-light, Nelly sits, and with these same 
blue eyes, grown steadier and softer, makes glad 
the heart of your old rival Sam, and you a bach- 
elor still. Ah! did the glowing coals letter that 
fortune for you that evening long ago? But 
what do you care? 

Shut your eyes, and lo! there, beyond the 
meadow, are the old woods mellow with sunshine, 
and down that broad avenue, with its old patch- 
work of light and shadow, stands the great beech 
by the brook-side. There is no one there; but 
you know the nuts lie thick under the leaves, 
and the waves go by with the same old ripple— 
the same old song. The same blue, hazy heaven 
smiles down through the tops of the trees, and 
the squirrels—you would think they too were the 
very same—flash through the rustling leaves, 
lighting them up as with a sudden flame. And 
there is the old path meadowward. But what do 
you care? 

Yes, turn again and run up for the tenth time 
that list of figures on the page before you. What 
is the matter? Don’t you see the figures are all 
mixed together and they do n't count as they did 
the last time? Sureenough. So much sunshine 
has blurred your eyes; 't is a very bright day 
you know, so you had better shut them again and 
let the old memories have a resurrection. The 
ledger ’s all right, and what do you care? 





THE THRESHOLD. 
BY SAREPTA M. IRISH. 


Ir may be a block of marble 
At the rich man’s palace-door— 
At the peasant’s humble cottage, 
Just a stone, and nothing more; 
But each threshold hath its story 
Of the feet that tread it o’er; 
Many have a sad remembrance 
Of the feet that come no more! 


There is one my mem’ry seeth, 
Shaded by a maple-tree, 

Over which our feet went dancing 
With a tinkling sound of glee, 

In and out with ringing laughter— 
Out and in the livelong day, 

Till two crossed a gloomy threshold 
Made of green sward by the way, 

Leaving us outside, awaiting 
For the opening of the door, 

That we knew could open to those 
Footsteps never, never more! 


O how pallid looked the sunshine 
As it crept the threshold o’er! 

And how dreary seemed the shadow 
Of the maple by the door! 

And how long the hours lingered 
As if saddened by our woe! 

While our feet, tuned to the beating 
Of our hearts, went sad and slow, 
Till at last we crossed the threshold— 

Passed the maple by the door— 
Left the haunted crescent cottage 

To return again no more— 
Left it haunted by the memories 

That still cross the threshold stone; 
Out and in, forever talking 

Of the inmates that have gone. 


Now our feet cross other thresholds; 

Some the one that ’s made of gold; 
Through the door that leadeth into 

Joys that tongue hath never told. 
And with hearts forever yearning 

For the loved who ’ve gained that home, 
Others wearily are treading 

*Mid the happy throng alone! 


But we think, while we are passing, 
Sad and tired on our way, 

With our “‘ broken home”’ behind us, 
Where the lights of mem’ry play, 

Of the one that ’s just before us— 
And when all these scenes are o’er 

We shall cross its golden threshold, 
To pass outward never more! 


———+oeo—_——_ 


‘Trou know’st but little, 
If thou dost think true virtue is confined 
To climes or systems; no, it flows spontaneous, 
Like life’s warm stream, throughout the whole crea- 
tion, 
And beats the pulse of every healthful heart.” 




















DatLy DrvoTion.— Pray without ceasing.” 1 Thess. 
v, 17. 3 

Degenerate souls, wedded to their vicious habits, 
may disclaim all commerce with heaven, refusing to 
invoke Him whose infinite wisdom is ever prompt to 
discern, and his bounty to relieve the wants of those 
who faithfully call upon him; and neglecting to 
praise him who is great and marvelous in his works, 
just and righteous in his ways, infinite and incom- 
prehensible in his nature: but all here, I would per- 
suade myself, would daily set apart some time to 
think on him, who gave us power to think: he was 
the author, and he should be the object of our facul- 
ties. 

And to do this the better, let us take care that 
every morning, as soon as we rise, we lay hold on 
this proper season of address, and offer up to God 
the first-fruits of our thoughts, yet fresh, unsullied, 
and serene, before a busy swarm of vain images 
crowd in upon the mind, when the spirits just re- 
freshed with sleep are brisk and active, and rejoice, 
like that sun, which ushers in the day, to run their 
course; when all nature just awakened into being 
from insensibility pays its early homage; then let us 
join in the universal chorus, who are the only crea- 
tures in this visible creation capable of knowing to 
whom it is to be addressed. 

And in the evening, when the stillness of the night 
invites to solemn thoughts, after we have collected 
our straggling ideas, and suffered not a reflection to 
stir, but what either looks upward to God, or inward 
upon ourselves, upon the state of our minds; then 
let us sean over each action of the day—fervently 
entreat God’s pardon for what we have done amiss, 
and the gracious assistance of his Spirit for the 
future: and, after having adjusted accounts between 
our Maker and ourselves, commit ourselves to his 
care for the following night. 

Thus beginning and closing the day with devotion, 
imploring his direction, every morning as we rise, for 
the following day, and recommending ourselves every 
night before we lie down, to his protection, who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, the intermediate spaces 
will be better filled up: each line of our behavior will 
terminate in God, as the center of our actions. Our 
lives all of a piece will constitute one regular whole, 
to which each part will bear a necessary relation and 
correspondence, without any broken and disjointed 
schemes, independent of this grand end, the pleasing 
of God. And while we have this one point in view, 
whatever variety there may be in our actions, there 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


of life, just as it does of every thing else; a uniform- 
ity without being dull and tedious, and a variety 
without being wild and irregular. ; 

How would this settle the ferment of our youthful 
passions, and sweeten the last dregs of our advanced 
age! How would this make our lives yield the calm- 
est satisfaction, as some flowers shed the most fra- 
grant odors just at the close of the day! And per- 
haps there is no better way to prevent a deadness and 
flatness of spirit from succeeding, when the brisk- 
ness of our passions goes off, than to acquire an early 
taste for those spiritual delights, whose leaf withers 
not, and whose verdure remains in the winter of our 
days. 

And when this transitory scene is shutting upon 
us, when the soul stands upon the threshold of an- 
other world, just ready to take its everlasting flight; 
then may we think with unalloyed pleasure on God, 
when there can be little or no pleasure to think upon 
any thing else. And our souls may undauntedly fol- 
low to that place, whither our prayers and affections, 
those forerunners of the spirit, are gone before. 

One of the greatest philosophers of this age—Boer- 
haave—being asked by a friend, who had often ad- 
mired his patience under great provocations, by what 
means he had suppressed his anger? answered, “that 
he was naturally quick of resentment; but that he 
had by daily prayer and meditation attained to this 
mastery over himself. As soon as he arose in the 
morning, it was, throughout his life, his daily prac- 
tice to retire for an hour to private prayer and med- 
itation. This, he often told his friends, gave him 
spirit and vigor for the business of the day. Thir 
he therefore recommended as the best rule of life. 
For nothing he knew could support the soul in all 
distresses but a confidence in the supreme Being. 
Nor can a rational and steady magnanimity flow 
from any other source than a consciousness of the 
Divine favor.” 

Of Socrates, who is said to have gained an ascend- 
ant over his passions, it is reported that his life was 
full of prayers and addresses to God. 

And of Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, another 
great example of virtue, it is expressly recorded, 
that—contrary to a fashion now prevailing—he never 
did eat of any thing, but he first prostrated himself, 
and offered thanks to the supreme Lord of heaven. 

Leave not off praying, said a pious man: for either 
praying will make thee leave off sinning, or sin- 
ning will make thee leave off praying. If we say 
our prayers in a cold, supine, lifeless manner now 


will be a uniformity too, which constitutes the beauty | and then, I know no other effect they will have but 
Vout, XX.—28 
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to enhance our condemnation. In effect we do not 
pray, we only say our prayers. We pay not the 
tribute of the heart, but an unmeaning form of hom- 
age; we draw near to God with our lips, while our 
heart is far from him. And without perseverance in 
prayer, the notions of the amendment of our lives, 
and a sacred regard to the Deity, will only float for 
a while in the head without sinking deep, or dwelling 
long upon the heart. We must be inured to a con- 
stant intercourse with God, to have our minds en- 
gaged and interested, and to be rooted and grounded 
in the love of him. But if we invigorate our peti- 
tions, which are otherwise a lifeless carcass, with a 
serious and attentive spirit, composed, but not dull; 
affectionate, but not passionate in our addresses to 
God—praying in this sense will at last make us leave 
off sinning, and victory, decisive victory, declare it- 
self in favor of virtue. 


OccuPATION FOR THE OPULENT.—“‘ For even when 
we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.”” 2 Thess. iii, 10. 

The apostle’s rule, that if any man will not work, 
neither should he eat, extends to the rich as well as 
poor; only supposing that there are different kinds 
of work assigned to each. The reason is the same 
in both cases; namely, that he who will do no good, 
ought not to receive or enjoy any. As we all are 
joint traders or partners in life, he forfeits his right | 
to any share in the common stock of happiness, who 
does not endeavor to contribute his quota or allotted 
part to it: the public happiness being nothing, but 
the sum total of each individual’s contribution to it. 
An easy fortune does not set men free from labor and 
industry in general; it only exempts them from some 
particular kinds of labor. It is not a blessing, as it 
gives them liberty to do nothing at all; but as it 
gives them liberty wisely to choose and steadily to 
prosecute the most ennobling exercises, and the most 
improving employments, the pursuit of truth, the 
practice of virtue, the service of that God who giveth 
them all things richly to enjoy, in short, the doing 
and being every thing that is commendable: though 
nothing merely in order to becommended. That time 
which others must employ in tilling the ground— 
which often deceives their expectation—with the 
sweat of their brow, they may lay out in cultivating 
the mind, a soil always grateful to the care of the 
tiller. The sum of what I would say is this: That 
though you are not confined to any particular calling, 
yet you have a general one: which is to watch over 
your heart, and to improve your head; to make your- 
self master of all those accomplishments, namely, 
an enlarged compass of thought, that flowing human- 
ity, and generosity, which are necessary to become a 
great fortune; and of all those perfections, namely, 
moderation, humility, and temperance, which are 
necessary to bear a small one patiently; but especially 
it is your duty to acquire a taste for those pleasures, | 
which, after they are tasted, go off agreeably, and | 
leave behind them a grateful and delightful flavor on | 
the mind. 

Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar 
cares, master of himself, his time and fortune, spends 
his time in making himself wiser, and his fortune in 
making others—and, therefore, himself—happier; | 








who, as the will and understanding are the two enno- 
bling faculties of the soul, thinks himself not com- 
plete till his understanding be beautified with the 
valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will 
enriched with every virtue; who has furnished him- 
self with all the advantages to relish solitude, and 
enliven conversation; when serious, not sullen; and 
when cheerful, not indiscreetly gay; his ambition 
not to be admired for a false glare of greatness, but 
to be beloved for the gentle and sober luster of his 
wisdom and goodness. The greatest minister of 
state has not more business to do in a public capacity 
than he, and indeed every man else, may find in the 
retired and still scenes of life. Even in his private 
walks, every thing that is visible convinceth him 
there is present a being invisible. Aided by natural 
philosophy, he reads plain, legible traces of the Di- 
vinity in every thing he meets: he sees the Deity in 
every tree, as well as Moses did in the burning bush, 
though not in so glaring a manner: and when he 
sees him, he adores him with the tribute of a grate- 
ful heart. 


True Heroisu.— Finally, my brethren, be strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of his might.’”? Ephesians 
vi, 10. 

The meanest mechanic, who employs his love and 
gratitude, the best of his affections, upon God, the 
best of beings; who has a particular regard and es- 
teem for the virtuous few, compassion for the dis- 
tressed, and a fixed and extensive good-will for all; 
who, instead of triumphing over his enemies, strives 
to subdue his greatest enemy of all, his unruly pas- 
sion; who promotes a good understanding between 
neighbors, composes and adjusts differences, does ' 
justice to an injured character, and acts of charity 
to distressed worth; who cherishes his friends, for- 
gives his enemies, and even serves them in any press- 
ing exigency; who abhors vice, and pities the vicious 
person; such a man, however low in station, has 
juster pretensions to the title of heroism, as heroism 
implies a certain nobleness and elevation of soul, 
breaking forth into correspondent actions, than he 
who conquers armies, or makes the most glaring fig- 
ure in the eye of an injudicious world. He is like 
one of the fixed stars, which though, through the 
disadvantage of its situation, it may be thought to 
be very little, inconsiderable, and obscure by ynskill- 
ful beholders, yet is as truly great and glorious in, 
itself as those heavenly lights, which, by being placed 
more commodiously for our view, shine with more 
distinguished luster. 


Gop IN ALL THines.— Great in counsel, and mighty 


in work.” Jeremiah xxvii, 19. 

A person at dinner with Mr. Newton, of London, 
remarked that the East India Company had overset 
the college at Calcutta. ‘‘ What a pity!” said a gen- 
tleman present. “No,” said Mr. N., “no pity—it 
must do good. If you had a plan in view, and could 
hinder opposition, would you not prevent it?” Yes, 
sir.” “Well, God can hinder all opposition to his 
plans: he has permitted that to take place, but. he 
will carry on his own plan. I am learning to see 
God in all things: I believe not a person.knocks at 
my door but is sent by God.” 
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Hotes and Queries. 


Unity oF THE Human Race.—J. P. L., in the May 
number of the Repository, asks, ‘‘Have those who, 
admitting the unity of the human race, yet deny that 
climate, mode of life, and other purely natural 
agents are sufficient to account for existing differ- 
ences, ever shown, or tried to show, when, where, and 
why Providence interposed to create the distinction?” 
One writer to my knowledge has advanced the fol- 
lowing views: The whole human family sprang from 
Noah. The diversity observed in the races is the 
result of a direct act of the Almighty in changing 
one type into another. The sons of Noah were not 
all equally favored by the Almighty. Shem was 
especially blessed, and made the progenitor of the 
Israelites. Japheth obtained the promise to be en- 
larged. Canaan, son of Ham, was cursed, and made a 
servant of servants. Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
was to increase—be a wild man, etc. Thus we have 
four distinct blessings, promises, and curses pro- 
nounced upon the patriarchs of the human family, 
which were no doubt to be typical of their descend- 
ants. How were these blessings, promises, and curses 
to be fulfilled? They could only be fulfilled by keep- 
ing the races distinct, and the races could be kept 
distinct only by impressing upon them the physical 
changes we now observe inthem. A mere geograph- 
ical separation, it is said, would not do; but a phys- 
ical change, such as that of color, of features, of man- 
ners, habits, and mental qualities could with certainty 
operate as an effectual separation. H. B. 


‘‘Emeratp Iste.’’—This epithet, as applied to Ire- 
land, was first used by Dr. William Drennan, author 
of Glendalloch and other Poems, who was born in Bel- 
fast on the 23d May, 1754, and died in the same town 
on the 5th February, 1820. It occurs in his delight- 
ful poem, entitled ‘“‘ Erin,” commencing: 


“When Erin first rose from the dark-swelling flood, 
God bless’d the green island, He saw it was good: 
The Emerald of Europe, it sparkled, it shone, 

In the ring of this world the most precious stone! 


In her sun, in her soil, in her station thrice blest, 
With back turn’d to Britain, her face to the west, 
Erin stands proudly insular, on her steep shore, 
And strikes her high harp to the ocean’s deep roar. 


Arm of Erin! prove strong; but be gentle as brave, 
And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save; 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 

The cause, or the men, of the EMERALD Is.E. 


Their bosoms heave high for the worthy and brave, 
But no coward shall rest on that soft-swelling wave; 
Men of Erin! awake, and make haste to be blest! 
Rise, Arch of the ocean, rise, Queen of the West!” 

To the words, Tas Emeratp Istx, Dr. Drennan has 
added the following note: ‘‘ It may appear puerile to 
lay claim to a priority of application in the use of an 
epithet; but poets, like bees, have a very strong sense 





their hoarded sweets. The sublime epithet which 
Milton used in his poem on the Nativity, written at 
fifteen years of age—‘his thunder-clasping hand ’— 
would have been claimed by him as his own, even 
after he had finished the Paradise Lost. And Gray 
would prosecute as a literary poacher the daring hand 
that would presume to break into his orchard, and ap- 
propriate a single epithet in that line, the most beau- 
tifully descriptive which ever was written: 


‘The breezy call of incense-breathing morn!’ 


On such authority, a poetaster reclaims the original 
use of an epithet—Tuk Emeratp IsLE—in a party 
song, written without the rancor of party, in the 
year 1795. From the frequent use made of the term 
since that time, he fondly hopes that it will gradually 
become associated with the name of his country, as 
descriptive of its prime natural beauty, and its ines- 
timable value.” 


Gumrrion.—In the May number of the Repository 
the word gumption is said to have been “certainly 
coined no where else than in Yankeeland.” In the 
glossary appended to a volume of Burns’s Poems, in 
my possession, I notice that it is classed among the 
genuine Scotch words, and means judgment. To say 
that a man has good gumption is equivalent to saying 
he has good judgment or discernment. J. H. B. 


Sotvrion oF ALGEBRAIC PROBLEM IN May NUMBER.— 
Given x-++-y=12 (1) and x*~y3 (2.) 

Transposing equation (1) we have x=12—y; and 
extracting the root of eq. (2,) gives x==)/y3. Placing 
these values of x equal to each other we have 12—y 
=)/y*. Squaring both sides of this gives 144—24y 
+y*=7*. 

Transposing y*—y?+-24y—144—0. 

Dividing this eq. by y—4, gives y?+-3y-++-36—0; 
and y—4, being a factor of the above dividend, must 
also be equal to 0: then y=4; substituting this value 
in equation (1) gives x8. W. T. C. 


CunNING OF 4 Fox.—A farmer, in England, had 
discovered that a fox came along a beam in the night 
to seize upon his poultry. He accordingly sawed the 
end of the beam nearly through, and in the night the 
fox fell into a place whence he could not escape. On 
going to him in the morning, he found him stiff, and, 
as he thought, lifeless. Taking him out of the build- 
ing, he threw him on the dunghill, but in a short 
time Reynard opened his eyes, and seeing all was 
safe and clear, galloped away to the mountains, show- 
ing more cunning than the man who insnared him. 


TaLent.—Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a 
mill; Terence was a slave; Boethius died in jail; Tasso 
was often distressed for five shillings; Cervantes died 
of hunger; Milton ended his life in obscurity; Bacon 
lived a life of meanness; Spenser died of want; Dry- 


of property; and both are of that irritable kind, as to | den lived in poverty and died of distress; Otway died 
be extremely jealous of any one who robs them of | of hunger; Lee in the streets; Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
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Wakefield was sold for a trifle to save him from pris- 
on; Fielding lies in the burying-ground of an English 
factory; Savage died in prison; Chatterton destroyed 
himself; and John Keats died of a broken heart. 


Ricuarp Baxter PaRAPHRASED BY WORDSWORTH.— 
In some of the best passages of the ‘ Excursion,” 
Wordsworth had the good sense to become indebted 
for his ideas to old authors, such as Richard Baxter. 
The following passage presents striking coincidences 
of language as well as of thought: ‘‘I find that it is 
comparatively easy to me to be loose from this world, 
but hard to live by faith alone. To despise earth is 
easy to me; but not so easy to be acquainted and con- 
versant in heaven. I have nothing in this world 
which I could not easily let go; but to get satisfying 
apprehensions of the other world is the great and 
glorious difficulty.”—* Life of Baxter,’’ published by 
the Religious Tract Society, p. 127. 

“*°T is, by comparison, an easy task 

Earth to despise; but to converse with heaven— 
This is not easy: to relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy, 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world, 
I deem not arduous; but must needs confess 
That ’tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conception equal to the soul’s desires; 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Hights which the soul is competent to gain.” 
** Excursion,” p. 147, 2d ed., 1820. 


Destruction OF PxHaraon.—Your correspondent, 
M., in the May Repository, inquires for evidence that 
Pharaoh was drowned with his host in the Red Sea, 
at the same time expressing a doubt whether any such 
evidence exists. In reply, I would refer to Psalm 
exxxvi, 15: ‘‘ Who overthrew Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea.” It appears to me that this settles 
the question. True, it is said that kings were not 
accustomed to go out to battle, but that they did at 
times, all history bears testimony, and I see no legit- 
imate way of explaining away the language of the 
Psalmist, when he praises God ‘* who overthrew Pha- 
raoh and his host in the Red Sea.”’ L. F. 


[The verse which our correspondent quotes, unsup- 
ported by other Scripture, might be considered as 
only an expression of the overthrow of Pharaoh and 
his empire, as we sometimes say that Napoleon and 
his empire were overthrown at Waterloo. . The best 
Biblical critics, however, take this passage as a proof 
of Pharaoh’s personal destruction; but there are other 
passages which, we think, even alone, contain the 
strongest presumption, if not positive evidence, in fa- 
vor of the view which our correspondent takes. Let 
our readers turn to the Mosaic account, in Exodus, 
the fourteenth chapter, and they will see that Pha- 
raoh accompanied his hosts in person: ‘‘ And he made 
ready his chariot, and took his people with him.” 
Now let them compare with this the statement in 
Psalm evi, 11: “The waters covered their enemies: 
there was not one of them left.’”” The promise of the Al- 
mighty that he would be honored upon Pharaoh and 
upon all his host, seems to require for its fulfillment 
the destruction of Pharaoh himself, as well as that of 
his army; and if there were no testimony to favor this 
view, we would naturally take it so long as there is 
no evidence to the contrary.] 





MonamMepaN Sympou.—The crescent was the syme 
bol of the city of Byzantium, and was adopted by the 
Turks. This device is of ancient origin, as appears 
from several medals, and took its rise from an event 
thus related by a native of Byzantium. ‘ Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, meeting with great 
difficulties in carrying on the siege of this city, set 
the workmen one dark night to undermine the walls. 
Luckily for the besieged, a young moon suddenly ap- 
pearing, discovered the design, which accordingly 
miscarried, in acknowledgment whereof the Byzan- 
tines erected a statue to Diana, and the crescent be- 
came the symbol of the state.” 

The above account, if correct, points out the period 
when the device was adopted, probably antecedent to 
336 B. C., when the death of Philip took place. 

In Leland’s Life of Philip of Macedon, it is related 
that at the siege of Byzantium, a bright meteor ap- 
peared in the air. 

‘‘ The meteor which had appeared so opportunely to 
direct their motions, the Byzantines ascribed to the 
peculiar favor of the gods, and in the ardor of their 
acknowledgments dedicated a statue to Hecate, be- 
fore which a lamp was kept burning continually by 
night and day to express their gratitude to the god- 
dess, who had been pleased, in so effectual and season- 
able a manner, to supply the absence of her lumi- 
nary.” 


Siang: ORIGIN oF THE TeERM.—The noun substan- 
tive—slang, means “‘ cant language;’’ as a verb, how- 
ever, it signifies ‘to abuse”’ or “‘ use insulting lan- 
guage to.” I would suggest that, in the latter sense, 
it may have been first used by our military men in the 
time of Queen Anne, and that it not improbably was 
derived from the name of the Dutch General, Slang- 
enberg, who was notorious for his vituperative lan- 
guage and abuse, of Marlborough in particular; the 
consequence of which was, that he was ultimately re- 
moved from the command of the Dutch forces. R. 


Syurr anD Tosacco.—It is perhaps not generally 
known that the custom of taking snuff is of Irish 
origin. In a “‘ Natural History of Tobacco,” in the 
Harleian Mise., i, 535, we are told that: 

‘‘The Virginians were observed to have pipes of 
clay before ever the English came there; and from 
those barbarians we Europeans have borrowed our 
mode and fashion of smoking. . . . The Irishmen do 
most commonly powder their tobacco, and enuff it up their 
nostrils, which some of our Englishmen do, who often 
chew and swallow it.” 

That the clay pipe was the original smoking appa- 
ratus in England, is evident from the following lines 
in Skelton’s Eleanor Rummin. After lamenting the 
knavery of that age compared with King Harry’s time, 
he continues: 

* Nor did that time know, 
To puff and to blow, 
In a peece of white clay, 
As you do at this day, 
With fier and coale, 
And a leafe in a hole,” etc. 

Minor Query.—Will you, or some of your corre- 
spondents, inform me when, why, and by what author- 
ity, the Sabbath was changed from the seventh to the 
first day of the week? Herry. 
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Children’s Corner. 


SprincTrpE.—It was a lovely September afternoon; 
the soft breeze scarce ruffled the sails of the stately 
ships that floated on the calm sea. All was still, 
save when an occasional shout broke from a merry 
group of children engaged in building mimic towns 
upon the sands. After a time, two of the little com- 
pany stole away from the scene of their labors, and 
were soon hid from the others by the rugged rocks 
with which the Jersey coast was strewn for miles 
around. 

The name of the little girl was Ellie Grierson—a 
bright-eyed, active child of twelve. Her companion— 
Arthur Seyton—was a tall, slight boy, two or three 
years older than herself. 

The shadows lengthened, as hour after hour of the 
bright afternoon flew by, and still the two scrambled 
on unweariedly over stones and sea-weed. They had 
discovered a very curious rock, which was worn by 
the destructive force of the tide into all manner of 
odd shapes. 

“Here is a perfectly-shaped arm-chair, Arthur; I 
can seat myself in it so comfortably! Is it not very 
curious?”’ 


“Very; and here is nearly as good a sofa.”’ 
“No,” said Ellie, shaking her head, “ my chair is 


the best!” 

“There are many queer rocks hereabouts,” said 
Arthur; “ how easily one could imagine a church- 
yard down yonder! those stones are the very shape 
of tombstones.”’ 

“IT do n’t see the resemblance,’’ returned Ellie. 
“T could fancy, instead, a number of people bending 
down to dig up sand-eels.”’ 

Shut in as they were among the rocks, the children 
little imagined the rapid progress the tide was mak- 
ing, so gently and noiselessly did the little waves 
wander in among the stones. 

‘Arthur! Arthur!’’ shouted Ellie, clapping her 
hands, “come here quickly: I have found a cave in 
the rock!’ 

Arthur stood by her side in a moment. 

“So you have! I did not know there was a cave 
here! but other people did, however, for here are rude 
sorts of steps cut out in the stone up to the en- 
trance.” 

‘Come and let us investigate it, Arthur. 
have been in a cave before.” 

‘Certainly: only take care you do not fall on the 
slippery steps.” 

Ellie uttered an exclamation of delight, as, after 
passing through a long, narrow passage, they entered 
a large cavern. At first she could see nothing; but 
her eyes soon grew accustomed to the dim light, and 
she looked round in astonishment at the vaulted room 
in which she found herself. 

“0, Arthur, have you ever seen such a@ curious 
place?”’ 

“OQ yes; the caves at Plemont are much larger. 
But you speak in a low voice, Ellie, as if you were 


I never 





afraid of being overheard by the fairies with which 
tradition peoples the caves.” 

‘Ts there any story about this one?’’ 

«Very likely there is; but I don’t happen to know 
it. Idon’t believe there is a cave that has not some 
legend belonging to it. There is one in Guernsey, 
which is said to have been built in’ the night by a 
band of fairies.” 

*‘T am sure the fairies would have the good taste 
to prefer grassy mounds and flowery meadows to a 
gloomy cave like this!’ 

“TI quite agree with you, Ellie—it would be a much 
fitter place of abode for the black dwarfs and trolls.” 

Ellie examined the cavern attentively for a long 
time, while Arthur told her all the anecdotes he re- 
membered relating to caves. At last she said, ‘‘ But, 
Arthur, look! there is another opening: perhaps we 
may find another room.” 

‘* You had better take care, Ellie. It is said of a 
cave in the Western Islands that, whoever penetrates 
to the end returns without his skin.” 

Ellie laughed. ‘‘It would be better to come back 
wanting one’s skin than not to come back at all. 
But, Arthur,” she continued, as she pointed toward 
them with her hand, “‘look how the walls glitter! 
Do knock me off a piece of them!” 

‘‘ Certainly, if I had a stone to do it with; but it 
is so dark here. 0, here is one that willdo. Now, 
Ellie, we must hurry back!” 

‘*0, wait; here is such a pretty bit: do give it to 
me!” 

True is the saying, ‘“‘ Most haste worst speed.” 
Arthur’s efforts to be speedy only made him longer. 

‘What is the matter, Arthur? Why have you 
taken such a sudden restless fit?’’ said Ellie, looking 
at him with surprise. 

‘‘We have been away a very long time, and the 
others will be wondering where we are: besides ”’— 

“ Besides what?” 

“T have quite forgotten to look at the tide, and it 
may be quite near us for all we know.” 

«‘ Nonsense; we would hear it much plainer if it 
were. What odd little caves those are in the wall; 
where do they lead to?” 

“Tradition says to the center of the earth; but 
that ’s humbug. Do come away now.” 

But Ellie was headstrong and insisted on exploring 
every one of the little fissures before she would quit 
the spot; even then she lingered in spite of Arthur’s 
efforts to hurry her. 

“How funny you look!” she said, laughing. 
«« What are you in such a state about? It would be 
great fun if the tide had come in!” 

“Ellie, you do n’t know what you are saying,” 
said Arthur, as, grasping her hand tightly, he drew 
her forward. * 

‘‘ What a tiresome boy you are!’ said Ellie, half- 
laughing, half-provoked. ‘‘We have been only a 
short time in the cave.” 
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‘‘ The time has passed much quicker than you im- | led from the fresh air back into the dark cavern. 


agine. Hark! how near the sea sounds!” 


| 


Then shutting her eyes she leaned in silence against 


There was something in his voice that startled Ellie, | the rock, while Arthur eagerly investigated the damp 


and she no longer held back. 

“QO, Arthur, what is the matter?’ she said, as an 
exclamation of dismay burst from his lips. 

* Look!” 


Ellie’s face grew paler and paler as she looked | 


| 


forth on the expanse of waters that lay around them, | 


only broken by the rocks that here and there raised 
their rugged heads above the tide. 

“0, Arthur, how dreadful! 
away?” 

But Arthur did not answer. 
gerly from side to side. He saw but too clearly the 
danger of their situation—all mode of exit cut off by 
the deep water that washed the base of the rock on 
which they stood. His look was answer enough for 
Ellie; and, covering her face with her hands, she 
burst into tears. 

**Q, Arthur! I have been very wrong! If I had 
not kept you so long in the cave we would have been 
safe. I was very, very wicked!” 

**Hush, dear! do n’t reproach yourself; it is of no 
use; and I can’t bear to hear you: and do n’t cry so 
dreadfully! Perhaps we may be saved yet.” 

Ellie lifted her head and looked around on the 
placid sea, dotted by the distant sails of the many 
ships “‘ bound on their voyage home.” 

‘The water looks so clear and beautiful, Arthur— 
it can’t be so cruel as to drown us! O no, no—we 
can’t be drowned!” 

Arthur did not hear her: he was gazing with com- 
pressed lips at something on the rock by his side. It 
was a small piece of sea-weed: he put his hand and 
touched it: it was damp and growing to the rock. 
Tearing it off with an impatient jerk, he flung it into 
the sea: he watched it unconsciously as it was washed 
to and fro by the ripple; then he turned and looked 
at Ellie. She was leaning her little pale face on her 
hand, her eyes fixed wistfully on the distant cliffs of 
France. He hastily swallowed down something that 
would rise in his throat as he looked at her; and, 
bending over the rock, he watched the water with an 
aching eagerness. Yes, it was rising; that was only 
too evident. He started up. ‘0, Ellie! Ellie! if 
there was only something I could do—some way of 
escape I could try for you, however dangerous! But 
it is madness to stay doing nothing, and see those 
waters rising higher and higher.” And he stamped 
his foot excitedly. 

There was a few moments’ silence; then Ellie rose, 
and laying her hand on his arm, looked up in his 
face with an earnest look in her blue eyes—“ Do n’t 
speak so, dear Arthur! I don’t think God will let 
us be drowned. Just as you spoke the verse I read 
this morning came into my head—‘ Why are ye so 
fearful, O ye of little faith?’ ” x 

Arthur was silent, and stood thinking for a little; 
at last he said, “‘ Let us go into the cave again, Ellie. 
There is no chance of escape here; perhaps we may 
find some place in the walls to which we can climb 
up. I have heard that in some caves the water only 
covers the surface of the floor.” 

Ellie allowed herself, somewhat unwillingly, to be 


How can we get 


| 
| 


He was looking ea- | 





walls. ‘Ellie!’ he exclaimed, “look! here is the 
very thing; do you see that sort of little shelf in the 
rock?” 

“Yes, but can we reach it?” 

“TI think so: you know we are both good climb- 
ers.” 

After a little difficulty Arthur succeeded in reach- 
ing the crevice, and lay down so as to stretch his arm 
as far down as possible. 

‘‘ Now, Ellie, put your foot there and take hold of 
that stone, and raise your left foot, and you will find 
another resting-place. Capital! Now raise your 
hand and I will try to reach you—well done!” 

Ellie drew a breath of relief when she found her- 
self seated side by side with Arthur, and asked him 
in a cheerful voice if he thought they would be safe 
where they were. 

**T can not tell, Ellie; we can only hope so.” 

This was not encouraging, and Ellie said no more, 
but looked round the cave, feeling very “‘eerie,’’ for 
it was growing darker and darker as the evening 
shades crept on without. 

‘‘What are you thinking about, Ellie?” said Ar- 
thur, as he felt her tremble. 

“Those lines of the song Lucy sang last night will 
run in my head.” 

‘* What lines, dear?” 

Ella repeated, in a voice which she tried in vain to 
make steady, 

“¢ They rowed her across the rolling foam, 
The hungry, cruel foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam 
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To her grave beside the sea. 


“Try and think of something else.” 
*‘T have been trying for long and I can not.” 
Ellie started, a few minutes after, as the cave gave 
back the rich tones of Arthur’s voice, as he sang the 
beautiful hymn— 
* ¢ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the waters nearer roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh. 
Hide me, O my Savior! hide, 
Till the storm of life be past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last!’” 


He sang steadily through the verses, and Ellie 
thought the words had never before seemed so beau- 
tiful as they did now. Soothed and comforted she 
hardly knew how, she leaned back wearily against the 
rock, for she was thoroughly worn out by the long 
day spent in scrambling among the rocks. Unlike 
Arthur, she did not realize the hopelessness of their 
situation. She knew they were in danger, but Ellie 
had a child’s simple faith in God, and having asked 
him to take care of her and Arthur, she felt secure 
in his protection. Her heavy eyes gradually closed, 
and in a little while her head fell on Arthur’s shoul- 
der, and she was fast asleep. 

‘Poor little Ellie!’ said Arthur to himself, as he 
drew her cloak closer round her, “ what a mercy it is 
that she can sleep so peacefully!” 
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Hour followed hour, and Ellie slept on, while Ar- 
thur listened to the monotonous ripple of the water, 
and the shrill cry of the sea-bird, as it flew by to 
seek its nest among the cliffs. The cave was now 
quite dark, and, from the sound of the waves, he was 
expecting to feel the tide break against him every 
moment, when a moonbeam came floating in along 
the water. Arthur’s heart died within him, as with 
it came the remembrance of Willie’s words, uttered 
in the morning, and forgotten till that moment, “It 
is full moon to-night, and there will be a spring tide.” 
A spring tide! All hope was gone now, and he knew 
that a little later the cave would be full. He held 
the sleeping Ellie in a despairing clasp, and counted 
the precious moments that yet remained before the 
waters should swallow them up. 

Arthur had thought of death before. He had often 
dreamed of falling on some glorious battle-field, and 
being borne to his grave to the sound of martial mu- 
sic, leaving an honored name behind him; but it was 
a very different thing rushing forward to meet death 
amid the roar of cannon, the trumpet’s blast, and the 
shouts of the battle, to awaiting it in a dismal cave 
among the rocks, like a condemned criminal the hour 
of his execution, imprisoned by the rippling waves 
as securely as the felon by the massive walls and iron 
bolts of his prison. 

Time wore on, but Arthur grew calmer as tlie tide 
rose higher. His defiant feelings had died away, and 
he felt how vain it was to struggle against God’s 
will; and though his dreams of earthly glory had 
faded, would the welcoming songs of the angels be 
less sweet, his golden crown less bright on that ac- 
count? While he was thus thinking a little ripple 
passed gently over his foot, and though it was what 
he had been expecting, he recoiled as if struck by a 
sudden blow. Ellie still slept; she did not feel the 
large tear that fell on her brow as he bent over to 
catch the murmured words that she uttered in her 


Evit Communications.—Safer is that man, who, dis- 
trusting self, relies on Omnipotent strength to pre- 
serve him in the midst of allurements and tempta- 
tions. He who daily utters the prayer, ‘‘Lead us 
not into temptation,” will seek to avoid not only the 
evil, but the very appearance of evil. The story of 
Alypius shows how easy it is to fall into hurtful and 
dangerous lusts when once vain curiosity or unright- 
eous desire is indulged. 


Alypius, a friend of St. Augustine, was accustomed to hold 
in the utmost horror and detestation the gladiatorial com- 
bats, which were exhibited in the age in which he lived. 
Being invited one day, by his companions, to be a spectator 
of those inhuman sports, he refused to go. They, however, 
insisted on his accompanying them, and drew him along 
against his will. When they had all taken their seats the 
games commenced. Alypius shut his eyes, that objects so 
abominable might not pollute his mind. “ Would to God,” 


said Augustine, “he had also stopped his ears!” For having 
heard a great cry, he suffered himself to be conquered by his 
curiosity, and opened his eyes to see what it was, imagining 
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sleep. She was dreaming of home: she said Willie’s 
name and laughed aloud. Arthur shuddered invol- 
untarily as the cavern walls echoed back the light 
laugh with a hollow sound. Was it right to let Ellie 
sleep on, dreaming so unconscidusly, with death and 
eternity so near? And yet how to waken her, and 
tell her that all hope was gone! Arthur could not 
find courage to do it; he smoothed back with a trem- 
bling hand the heavy hair from the brow of the little 
sleeper, and let the time slip on, while he listened to 
her quiet breathing. How could she sleep so soundly? 
Was it indeed the sleep ‘‘ He giveth his beloved?” 
and would she be spared all suffering, and only waken 
to find herself in heaven? 

At last Ellie moved restlessly, for the tide had by 
this time reached their resting-place, and was flowing 
gently over her feet, which were curled up upon the 
rock. Arthur was bending down to awaken her 
gently, when a sound from without caused him to 
start violently, and then shont aloud with all the 
strength he could muster. He hardly knew his own 
voice—so hoarse and changed did it sound! He 
shouted again—this time accompanied by a piercing 
ery from Ellie, who had wakened in alarm; and, ter- 
rified at finding herself in the water, clung, shriek- 
ing, to him. 

An answering shout from a well-known voice—the 
sound of oars—a lantern’s light gleaming on the 
walls, and a boat forces its way into the cave. 

‘Thank God! we are in time!” burst from the lips 
of Ellie’s father, as he lifts his little daughter into 
the boat; and Arthur returns, convulsively, the grasp 
of his brother’s outstretched hand. 

A little longer and the boat nears the shore; and 
as the boatman’s cheering shout brings joy to the 
anxious hearts of the group assembled there, Arthur 
looks back to the scene of the past danger and thinks 
of Ellie’s verse—‘‘ Why are ye so fearful, O ye of 
little faith!’’—Sharpe’s Magazine. 





that he still retained the power of shutting them. One of 
the combatants was wounded. No sooner did he behold the 
purple stream issuing from the body of the unhappy wretch, 
than, instead of turning away his eyes, they were arrested 
on the object, and became intoxicated with those brutal com- 
bats. He was no longer the same man: he, by degrees, im- 
bibed the sentiments of the multitude around him, joined in 
their shouts and exclamations, and carried away from the 
amphitheater a violent passion for returning; and not only 
did he go the second time with those who had insnared him, 
but he himself enticed others. Yet this man began at first 
with an abhorrence of such criminal amusements, and re- 
solved to take no part in them; but sad experience taught 
him, that the best resolutions are insufficient to withstand 
60 great temptation; and that the only way to escape danger 
is to keep at a distance from it. 

May our young people learn by this example to distrust 
their own courage and resolution, and to shun the entertain- 
ments of the stage, and all such diversions, which may prove 
as injurious to them as these did to Alypius! 


Reapine.—Lord Bacon’s terse Essay on Books is 
well known, and his sentiment respecting reading, 
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writing, and conversation is often quoted. No one 
more than himself knew the value of reflection in 
the discipline of the mind; but reading must supply 
the material for a healthy mental action: 


Three very excellent things, and of great utility, are read- 
ing, coaversation, and reflection. By reading, we treat with 
the dead; by conversation, with the living; and by reflection, 
with ourselves. Reading enriches the memory, conversation 
polishes the mind, and reflection informs the judgment. 
But of these noble employments of the soul, were we to say 
which we think the most important, we must confess that 
reading seems the ground-work of the other two; since with- 
out reading, contemplation is fruitless and conversation dull 
and insipid. 


ImmosiLity oF CouNTENANCE.—Few persons have 
so great a command over their countenance as not to 
betray the emotions which are passing within. In 
the school of diplomatists, according to the worldly- 
wise policy of courts and governments, this is a fac- 
ulty of no small account. Talleyrand possessed it 
in a remarkable degree. Says a celebrated English 


letter-writer, speaking of the perfect want of all ex- 
pression in Talleyrand’s countenance: 


Such was the parchment-like character of his face, that if 
you were looking at him full in the eye, and a man were to 
salute him behiod with a kick, you would not suppose from 
his countenance that any thing had happened. 


Inpustry.—Said the distinguished Chatham to his 
son, afterward Premier of the English Cabinet: 


I would have inscribed on the curtains of your bed and the 
walls of your chamber, if you do not rise early, you can never 
make any progress in any thing. If you do not set apart 
your hours of reading; if you suffer yourself, or any one else, 
to break in upon them, your days will slip through your 
hands, unprofitable, and frivolous, and really unenjoyed by 
yourself, 


Repusiican Siupuiciry.—An English writer thus 
describes a visit to the President of the United States 
at the White House. He seems surprised to find a 
total absence of court ceremonial and flummery, and 
remarks upon the extreme simplicity of our repub- 
lican government: 


If you desire to see the chief magistrate of the country by 
day, you walk up to a diminutive and exceedingly plain room 
on the second floor, where his private apartments are! Only 
a few maps, and a small print of Washington, adorn this 
most unpretending of all official apartments. A table stands 
in the middle of the room surmounted by a few newspapers; 
and you are, perhaps, engaged in perusing one of them, when 
an unassuming-looking gentleman, the President ofthe mighty 
republic, suddenly enters, and, taking you by the hand, says 
he is “‘ glad to see you.” If welcome, or of note, you will be 
conducted by him into a room half the dimensions, and 
plainer still. It is his private closet, or sitting-room, and its 
aspect is positively bald. Scarcely a letter or vestige of pa- 
per is to be seen on the table, and some large books of reports 
alone adorn the walls. The President, too, is just as unpre- 
tending as he looks, and, though eminently self-possessed, as 
unassuming as his apartment. It is difficult to conceive the 
ruler of a great country so plain—and so plain without the 
slightest loss of dignity. He addresses all as if they were on 
a perfect level with himself; and, truth to say, they are so, 
equally now and on his descent from power. He is rarely, 
however, treated without respect; and it frequently becomes 
necessary for him, on the other hand, to show that he is a 
thorough wide-awake man of the world. The customers he 
meets with are sometimes rough, the applications he receives 


him to become emphatic. Having no place to ask for, of 
course we were made unusually welcome, aud honored with 
an interview so long that we should have felt ourselves guilty 
of intrusion, had we not heard the crowd of hungry appli- 
cants stamping by the adjoining door. 


Tue THOUGHTLESSNESS OF WoRLDLY MEN.—William 
Wilberforce thus writes: 


Often, while in the full enjoyment of all that this world 
could bestow, my conscience told me that, in the true sense 
of the word, I was not a Christian. I laughed, I sang, I was 
apparently gay and happy; but the thought would steal across 
me—what madness is all this, to continue easy in a state in 
which a sudden call out of the world would consign me to 
everlasting misery, and that when eternal happiness was 
within my grasp! 


EpicurEaN PuiLosopny.—The teachings of Epicu- 
rus have been often misinterpreted, and especially 
his doctrine that pleasure is man’s highest earthly 
good. They who confine pleasure to sensuous de- 
lights are not true followers of the old philosopher; 
for in his estimation the pleasures resulting from a 
virtuous habit and an active mind transcend all oth- 
ers: 


One of his maxims was, that ‘“‘a happy and immortal be- 
ing had neither any thing to do himself nor occasioned em- 
ployment for others.” This was even among the Greeks 
deemed impious, because he denied Providence; nevertheless, 
it seems to be the philosophy of the idle part of mankind to 
this day; for they neither do any thing themselves, nor ac- 
knowledge the care of Providence. 


Direct Suppriication.—Right pleasant is the fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrating the benefit of immediate 
supplication to the Almighty: 


At a time, not very remote, when the Duke of Gordon and 
all the lords of that family were Roman Catholics, a Protest- 
ant, not unknown to his grace, rented a small farm under 
him near Huntley Castle, and from some cause had fallen be- 
hindhand in his payments. A vigilant steward, in the 
Duke’s absence, seized the farmer’s stock for arrears of rent, 
and advertised it by the parish crier to be rouped, or sold at 
auction, on a fixed day. The Duke happily returned in the 
interval. His tenant, who knew the road, made the best of 
his way to him. ‘“ What is the matter, Donald?” said the 
Duke, as he saw him enter melancholy. Donald told his sor- 
rowful story in a concise and natural manner. It touched 
the Duke’s heart and produced an acquittance in form. 
Staring, as he cheerily withdrew, at the pictures and images, 
he expressed a curiosity to know what they were. ‘ These,” 
said the Duke with great condescension, “these are the saints 
who intercede with God for me.” ‘My lord Duke,” said 
Donald, “ would it not be better to apply yourself directly to 
God himself? I went to muckle Sawney Gordon, and to little 
Sawney Gordon; but, an’ I °d not come to your guid grace’s 
self, I could not ha’ got my discharge, and baith I and my 
bairns had been harried.” 


Pure Eneuise.—Almost all our noblest sentiments 
are clothed in pure Saxon English words. Southey, 
in writing to his friend Bishop Taylor, of Norwich, 
thus rebukes the habit of interlarding essays in 
the English language with scraps of French and 
Latin: 

Let us have your ideas in English—the perspi English— 
such as mere English readers can understand. Ours is a 
noble language, a beautiful language. I can tolerate a Ger- 
manism for family sake; but he who uses a Latin or a French 
phrase, where a pure old English word does as well, ought to 
be hung, drawn, and quartered for high treason against his 
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Diet or CHILDREN.—-The other day, says the editor 
of a religious paper, we observed an infant seven 
months old, sitting on its mother’s lap, munching 
away at a rich currant cake. 

“Ts it right for your child to eat such things?’’ we 
inquired. ‘ Will it not hurt him?” 

‘“‘Hurt him!” replied the mother; ‘‘ why, he eats 
almost every thing. And he has never yet choked on 
any thing.” 

It was true the child was not yet choked, though it 
seemed to us very doubtful how long even that catas- 
trophe might be averted. But it was equally true, 
as its dull, heavy eyes, and pale cheeks teo plainly 
showed, that this ‘‘ eating every thing’ was sowing 
the seeds of constant ill health, if not of early death. 
In too many families the diet of the children appears 
to be regulated on this principle, “ it does not choke, 
therefore it does not hurt them.” And the little 
creatures are allowed to eat, indiscriminately, #hat- 
ever they please, unrestrained by their injudicious 
parents. We would like to direct the attention of 
mothers who act on this system, to the following re- 
marks, which we find in an English paper. They are 
worthy of consideration. “The finest children I have 
seen in the United States were fed mostly upon bread, 
milk, eggs, and poultry. If parents would feed their 
children in this way, giving them little or no animal 
food, they would not be so liable to disease, nor would 
contagious disorders be so fatal as they are now, 
owing to the excessive use of animal food, and par- 
ticularly pork.” Want of due reflection on the sub- 
ject, and, in many cases, mistaken indulgence, induces 
mothers to refrain from regulating the diet of their 
children. They may rest assured that a little proper 
attention to this point will greatly promote the health, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the comfort and hap- 
piness of the little ones intrusted to their guidance 
and care. 


To Maxr Sanpwicues.—Rub one tablespoonful of 
mustard flour into half a pound of sweet butter; 
spread this mixture upon thin slices of bread; from a 
boiled ham cut very thin slices, and place a slice of 
ham between two slices of the bread prepared as 
above; cut the sandwiches in a convenient form, and 
serve. Some people chop the trimmings of the boiled 
ham very fine, and lay them between the slices of pre- 
pared bread. This is a good dish for lunch or even- 
ing entertainment. 


To keep Bacon Hams in Summer.—Pack them in 
& flour barrel, in clean, dry ashes or charcoal; head 
up the barrel and put it up stairs, where it is dry and 
as cool as possible. 


b SLEEPING arTeR Dixner.—Dr. Combe, high author- 
ity on all matters of hygiene, says: “ Sleeping after 
dinner is a bad practice. On awakening from such 
indulgence, there is generally some degree of febrile 
excitement, in consequence of the latter stages of di-' 
gestion being hurried on; it is only useful in old peo- 





Economy. 


ple, and in some cases of disease. Sleep becomes 
wholesome only to the healthy when taken at those 
hours pointed out by nature; an excess of it produces 
lassitude and corpulency, and utterly debases and 
stupefies the mind. Corpulent people should sleep lit- 
tle and upon hard beds, while they should take abund- 
ance of exercise and live abstemiously, that their un- 
healthy bulk may be reduced.” 


To CLEan Piate Giass.—Pulverize indigo very fine- 
ly, moisten it with water till it assumes a plastic 
form, of the consistency of common paste. Dip a 
linen rag into this, and smear the surface of the glass; 
and wipe off briskly, when dry, with a dry cloth. 
Finely-sifted wood ashes, moistened with spirits, an- 
swers well as a substitute for window panes; but in- 
digo not only removes the dirt, but confers a brill- 
iancy and clear surface, equal almost to that of new 
glass. 


Toast WatTEeR.—Very few know how to make toast 
water right. Toast the bread carefully to a full 
brown, but not in the least burnt. If not enough 
toasted, it will taste raw; if too much, it must be bit- 
ter. Put it while hot into cold water, and it will be 
almost immediately ready for use. Boiling water ren- 
ders it insipid. 

Sore Turoat.—If the throat be not very sore, a 
decoction of red pepper will cure it. To make it 
more palatable, sugar may be added, which will be 
no injury. If that should not produce relief, put a 
flannel around the neck, and keep it wet in front with 
volatile liniment. Let not a little smarting, which 
will be produced after a few applications, prevent a 
free use of it. A gargle of borax or tannin dissolved 
in warm water, to which honey is to be added, is an 
excellent remedy. 


To Puriry a Sinx.—Sinks will in hot weather be- 
come foul. It is almost impossible for any one to 
prevent it, unless some chemical preparation is used. 
Dissolve copperas, one pound in four gallons of water. 
Pour it over the sink three or four times. It will 
completely destroy the offensive effluvia. 


For Removine Grease-spots.—Take the yolk of an 
egg and put a little of it on the spot, then place over 
it a piece of white linen, and wet it with boiling wa- 
ter; rub the linen with the hand, and repeat the proc- 
ess three or four times, at each time applying fresh 
boiling water; the linen is then to be removed, and the 
part thus treated to be washed with clean cold water. 


To keep a Stove Bricnt.—Make a weak alum- 
water, and mix your “ British Luster” with it; put 
two spoonfuls to a gill of alum-water; let the stove 
be cold; brush with the mixture, then take a dry 
brush and luster, and rub the stove till it is perfectly 
dry. Should any part, before polishing, become so 
dry as to look gray, moisten it with a wet brush, and 
proceed as before. By two applications a year, it may 
be kept as bright as a coach-body. 
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Stems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Staves in Virernta.—The entire number of slaves 
in Virginia, as ascertained by the assessment lists 
last year, is 511,154. Of these, nearly one-half are 
under twelve years of age, and not subject to taxa- 
tion. The actual value of slaves, as estimated by 
the Auditor, is $313,148,275. The value, as estima- 
ted for taxation, is $81,954,000. The value not taxed, 
therefore, is $231,194,275. The value of all other 
property in the state, taxed at the rate of forty cents 
on the hundred dollars of value, is $123,560,907. On 
this amount, and at this rate, the revenue is $493,- 
239; while slave property subject to taxation pro- 
duces only $327,804. If slave property which is 
now exempt were taxed as other property, it would 
alone produce $1,252,592. The amount of slave 
property on which no tax is paid is nearly three times 
as much as that on which tax is paid, and nearly 
twice as much as all the other personal property. 
The injustice of this exemption is severely felt by 
non-slaveholders, who are thus required to pay nearly 
two-thirds of the cost of the government. 


MeEnpiInG CracKED Be.is.—At a recent meeting at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. S. A. Varley 
exhibited a cracked bell, the metallic continuity of 
which had been restored by simply soldering the 
crack with tin, so that the bell rang as perfectly as 
before it was injured. It was explained that tin had 
the property, when heated above its melting point to 
nearly a red heat, of rapidly dissolving copper. If, 
therefore, the cracked bell, after being soldered, was 
kept at a dull red heat, or nearly so, for a little time, 
the crack would become filled up with an alloy of tin 
and copper, of nearly the same kind of composition 
as the bell itself, and in absolute metallic union with 
it, and quite as brittle and as sonorous as the other 
portions of the bell. 


American Biste Society.—The receipts of this 
Society for the past year amounted to $434,956.62. 
The extent of the distribution of the Scriptures was 
755,773 copies. Eighty-one new auxiliary socicties 
have been formed in variovs parts of the country; 
88 new life directors and 1,525 life members were 
added to the list. 


Suquora GicantgEa.—Seeds of this monster tree of 
California were wanted by British arboriculturists, 
and as the trees are too tall] to be climbed, a young 
Irishman, expert with the rifle, was set to shoot down 
the cones. This kind of sport proving too slow, he, 
not having the fear of Judge Lynch before his eyes, 
cut down four of the smallest trees, and got 50,000 
seeds, which were sent to England. Hence we may 
look forward to seeing the giant growing in the Brit- 
ish parks and woodlands, and that at no distant date, 
for the tree is of rapid growth, though this takes 
place chiefly at night. There is a specimen near 
Cork already fourteen feet in hight; and another in 
Norfolk has ripened its seed. How many an event- 





ful page of history will have been written before they 
are four hundred feet high! We are glad to hear 
that the United States authorities have taken meas- 
ures to prevent any further destruction of the mag- 
nificent clump still left standing in California. 


Satwon rv Avsrratia.—Our brethren at the antip- 
odes will now, in all probability, have their desire 
gratified as regards salmon, for a ship is on her way 
to Australia carrying thirty thousand salmon ova 
from a river in Wales. Care has been taken to pre- 
serve the natural condition as much as possible dur- 
ing the voyage; the eggs are placed in a cistern on a 
bed of gravel, and a stream of ice-cold water, to re- 
tard maturity, will flow continually across them till 
they arrive at their destination. This is a noteworthy 
example of involuntary migration, which some future 
colonial author, writing on the origin of species, will 
doubtless take into consideration. 


Re.icious RevivaL 1N EnGianp.—There is no 
abatement in the religious revival throughout the 
British empire. The very frequency of awakenings 
leads to their being less noticed, as ceasing to possess 
the novelty that once drew to them so large a share 
of public attention. On the whole, we believe that 
the characteristics of the revival in England differ 
from those in Scotland and Ireland in this, that there 
is less of excitement, and no physical prostration, 
but the new life chiefly manifests itself in a deeper 
interest in prayer meetings, and in more earnest at- 
tendance on the means of grace. The change in this 
respect is most remarkable. Not in London only, 
but every-where throughout the country, wherever 
public places are opened for the preaching of the 
Gospel, the mass of the population, who had utterly 
lost the habit of church-going, are now found to at- 
tend the services that have been opened specially for 
them. And it is gratifying to observe that there is 
no attempt on the part of professing Christians to 
confound these services with the regularly-appointed 
means of grace. As a rule, the churches in the 
neighborhood of the theaters continue to be attended 
as before. The reason is, that the theater services 
are looked at in their true light, as a special means 
for reclaiming the outcast and the wandering, and 
not as intended for the edification of those who are 
already in the habit of attending the sanctuary. 
There is always a sprinkling of such persons, no 
doubt drawn by the interest of the unwonted specta- 
cle; but perhaps it would be found, on inquiry, that 
even of the well-dressed and apparently well-to-do 
people in these theaters « large proportion consists 
of persons who, equally with their poorer neighbors, 
have ceased to attend the house of God. Of such 
class London contains, probably, a larger proportion 
than any other town in England. 


Conpition or Napies.—It was supposed that the 
subjects of that kingdom had reached the lowest 
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depths of misery and oppression under the late King. 
It is now asserted that under his successor their 
wretchedness has become still more aggravated. The 
lower orders are flattered and petted, and through 
them and the army, the middle classes, all men of 
intelligence and thought, are at the mercy of spies 
and the police; and families live in daily terror of 
their principal members being carried off, to be im- 
mured in the Neapolitan dungeons. The English 
Government seem to be in expectation of an out- 
break; for a British squadron has been ordered to 
the Bay of Naples to protect the lives and property 
of British subjects. 
who ally themselves with the man of sin. 


TuRKISH EVANGELIZATION.—Late intelligence from 
Turkey is of a checkered description. There is an 
unwonted awakening among the Mussulman popula- 
tion—more Mohammedans have apparently been con- 
verted to Christ within the past few months than at 
any former time since the first appearance of the 
false prophet. May these be the first droppings of 
the shower! But combined with that—it may be in 
consequence of it—the spirit of persecution is abroad 
in that country, and the promises of toleration are, 
in too many instances, forgotten. Still, there is 
abundant cause for devout thankfulness, that the 

Gospel is winning its widening way even in the do- 
main of the Moslem. 


Hore ror Huneary.—After a long and obstinate 
resistance of twelve years—during which he encoun- 
tered one terrible rebellion, and all but drove the 
people, crushed and broken as they were, into a sec- 
ond—the Emperor of Austria has at last given way, 
and promises his Hungarian subjects a restoration 
of their ancient Constitution, as it existed previous 
to 1848. As an earnest of his pacific intentions, he 
has recalled his relative, Prince Albrecht, and has 
sent General Benedek, a Protestant, to be their Gov- 
ernor, with power to undo all the work of centrali- 
zation which has wrought so much misery and proved 
s0 useless, and to restore the old constitution of 
things in Church and state. Whether this concession 
be not even now made too late, is a question which a 
few months will determine. 


Marne.—The state of Maine has increased in value 
seventy-five per cent. in ten years, now valued at 
$175,000,000. Maine is reputed a slow state, also 
geographically in the rear of the westward-facing 
Union, like the helm of a ship. Its motto acknowl- 
edges this fact, but states it proudly, ‘‘ Dirigo ””—“<I 
do the steering.” 


GrowtH oF Woou.—The history of the growth of 
wool is very curious. 
of fine wool was raised in the United States, in Great 
Britain, or in any other country except Spain. In 
the latter country the flocks were owned exclusively 
by the nobility or by the crown. In 1694 a small 
flock was sent to the Electors of Saxony as a present 
from the King of Spain, whence the entire product 
of Saxony wool, now of such immense value. In 
1809, during the second invasion of Spain by the 
French, some of the valuable crown flocks were sold 


In such a plight are the kings 


Fifty years ago not a pound |. 





Mr. Jarvis, purchased fourteen hundred head, and 
sent them to this country. A portion of the pure, 
unmixed Merino blood of these flocks is to be found 
in Vermont at this time. Such was the origin of the 
immense flocks of fine-wooled sheep in the United 
States. 


British WESLEYAN LiTERATURE.—British Method- 
ism has scarcely any periodical literature, and but 
one weekly paper—the Watchman—with an average 
circulation of about 4,000 each issue, for a member- 
ship of about 400,000, and about three times as many 
stated hearers; 4,000 papers for 1,600,000 persons. 
The price of the Watchman, being about $6 a year, 
prevents its circulation among the poorer classes. 
For the great mass of the people, a cheap, spirited 
weekly serial is the urgent want; and it is, it must 
be confessed, a marvel that the Wesleyan conference 
has not before now met this want. Other denomina- 
tions are in the same unenviable position, but this is 
no excuse for the disciples of John Wesley. 


GEORGIAN AND Society Istanps.—Sixty-three years 
ago the London Missionary Society freighted the 
“Duff” with a band of thirty missionaries, who 
made a quick and safe passage to Tahiti. Some of 
this band died, others were discouraged—for they 
had plunged into midnight darkness—and ina year 
only six were left. Now in these groups, including 
eleven islands, there are 7,678 native Christians, 
every vestige of idolatry has disappeared, the Sab- 
bath and its ordinances are respected, the Bible has 
been translated into all the dialects of these islands, 
popular education is well and thoronghly cared for, 
three collegiate institutions are in operation, all na- 
tive teachers and preachers are supported by the Isl- 
anders, and during the last year they contributed 
about $5,000 to the cause of foreign missions. 


Artesian WeELts.—The Artesian well at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, which has been some time in progress, 
for the large brewery, has reached the depth of 1,700 
feet, being the third in depth in the United States. 
One at Columbus, Ohio, is 2,340 feet, and one at St. 
Louis, 2,282 feet. This one at Reading is all the 
depth through solid rock. 


A Lares Pusiisuing Hovse.—About six hundred 
persons are constantly employed in the great pub- 
lishing establishment of the Harpers, in New York. 
Many of them have been with the firm for a long 
time. There are now employed on these premises 
eleven men, whose aggregate term of service is 308 
years; eleven more, 226 years; eleven more, 220; and 
still another eleven, 174 years. These facts tell a 
pleasing story. 


Appies.—At a lecture in New Haven it was stated 
that the apple crop of this country was worth, in 
1859, $26,000,000. Ten counties in western New 
York averaged $200,000 each, Niagara yielding $250,- 
000 worth. The entire crop of the Empire state was 


$6,000,000; of New England, $4,000,000. 


Tue Mormons.—The Mormons now number 120,- 
000, including the different parties in the Church, 


| The number in Utah is put down at 38,000. Of these 


to raise money. The American Consul at Lisbon, | 4,617 men are said to have 16,500 wives. 
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Witerary HAotices. 


(1.) Eanty MerHopisM WITHIN THE BoUNDS OF THE 
OLp GenesEE CoNFERENCE, FROM 1788 To 1828. By 
George Peck, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
Cincinnati : Swormstedt & Poe. 12mo. 512 pp.—Atten- 
tion has latterly been called to the early history of 
Methodism, and particularly with regard to its intro- 
duction and diffusion. The question of its Centenary 
in this country has been fully discussed in our Church 
papers, and much interest has been felt in its settle- 
ment. This, with the almost simultaneous publica- 
tion of several works in biography of the early pio- 
neers in the Church, has kept attention awake; and the 
present volume will add to the general interest in his- 
torical studies. It contains sketches of interesting 
localities, exciting scenes, and prominent actors, in- 
terspersed with brief anecdotes, and descriptions of 
the most entertaining character. In the prosecution 
of the work, the author gathered up whatever facts or 
fragments he could collect, and arranged them so 
skillfully as to produce a harmonious whole. The dil- 
igence with which this labor was performed may be 
seen upon opening the volume. Such books are use- 
ful; and the Church of to-day can better appreciate 
its privileges and position by knowing how the Church 
of yesterday labored and suffered in planting the 
seeds of Divine truth in a wild and. untilled soil. 
This is an attractive volume, and deserves a wide cir- 
culation. 

(2.) Rurteper. New York: Derby & Jackson. Cin- 
cinnati ; Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 504 pp.—This is 
a neatly-printed volume, containing a story of love 
and its confession after long months of weariness and 
concealment. It may be interesting to its readers; 
but whether its perusal would be of any real advant- 
age is another question. 


(3.) Rarysow anp Lucky Storres—Se ine Lucky. 
By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
einnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. i6mo.—A very neat 
story, designed for children. The author is well 
known as one of the most attractive writers for the 
young; and in this volume he is fully equal to him- 
self. 

(4.) Prato’s ApoLocy anp Crito, with Notes. By 
W. S. Tyler, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co. 12mo. 180 pp.—The style of Plato is so 
rich as to be difficult for a student to read; and hence 
the value of such a help as this book affords him. 
The selection from Plato is a most judicious one. 
The Apology is the defense which was written for 
Socrates to pronounce before his judges; and the Crito 
contains a record of the last conversations which the 
old philosopher held with his friends in the prison, 
just prior to his execution. The text of the volume 
is clear and beautiful, and the preface and notes per- 
tinent and well written. The writings of Plato are full 
of beauty, and his sentiments sometimes seem almost 





inspired. He was the poet-philosopher of ancient 
Greece; and it is his genius which has embalmed the 
memory of Socrates, his great master. We know of 
no portion of Plato’s writings superior, for the ele- 
gance of its style and the dignity of its thoughts, to 
the Apology or the Crito. We should be pleased to 
see this book introduced into our colleges. 


(5.) Ligur in THE VALLEY; or, the Life and Letters 
of Mrs. Hannah Bocking. By Miss M. Annesley. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati : Swormstedt & Poe. 
l6mo. 170 pp. With portrait— Works of religious 
experience are useful. They show how nature is sub- 
dued by grace, and how the spiritual mind gains as- 
cendency over the carnal, triumphing over tempta- 
tions, doubts, and fears, and standing at last firm 
against every opposing influence. Every young con- 
vert meets with trials of his faith, and to know how 
others met them and conquered, is a weapon of de- 
fense to him in the hour of his need. The present 
book will be a help and an encouragement to those 
who are.striving after the divine life. Mrs. Bocking 
was a woman of strong faith and consistent piety; 
and the narrative embraces an outline of her religious 
life and labors. 


(6.) Tue American Lire ASSURANCE MaGazINE AND 
JouRnaL or Actuaries. Volume I. New York: Gil- 
bert E. Currie, 79 Pine-street.—Persons interested in 
the subject of Life Assurance will find in this work a 
full detail of its economy and benefits, with abstracts 
of the reports of various Assurance Societies. The 
tables which are published in its pages are carefully 
prepared, and the bills of mortality, especially, are of 
great value to the political economist and statistician. 
The influence of various occupations as affecting the 
general health, the probability of life in any employ- 
ment, and the effect of habits, modes of living, and 
condition in society are carefully noted, so that even 
the moralist may derive instruction from its pages. 
This magazine is the first and only periodical devoted 
to Life Assurance in this country. The design of the 
work is to promote a more general appreciation of this 
subject, and to diffuse a better knowledge of its prin- 
ciples and advantages. In this the magazine will 
probably be successful. 


(7.) CurisTIAN PerFEcTION, aS TAUGHT IN THE BI- 


BLE. An Essay, containing the substance of Mr. Fletch- 
er’s last Check to Antinomianism, with additions and ap- 
pendixes. By Rev. Samuel D. Akin, A.M. Nashville, 
Tennessee: J. B. M’Ferrin, Agent. 12mo. 304 pp.— 
Fletcher’s Essay on Christian Perfection has always 
been well received, and is considered a standard work 
on the doctrine of personal holiness. It has revived 
the spirits and comforted the hearts of hundreds of 
readers, and we are glad to see the issue of this new 
edition. Mr. Akin’s additions are serviceable in elu- 
cidating the text, and will help to a better under- 
standing of the writer’s views. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1860 AND ITS DOINGS. 

Tur mind of the whole Church has, to a great de- 
gree, been occupied during the past two months with 
the General conference and its doings. It is cer- 
tain that no session of this body, since the origin 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, has elicited deeper interest or attracted more 
largely the public attention. The simple fact that 
twenty-one reporters for the secular press, in different 
parts of the country, were upon the floor “taking 
notes” and reporting daily, speaks volumes. The 
associated press of the country also received a tele- 
graphic summary of each day’s proceedings. Multi- 
tudes, especially in the Methodist communion, hung 
with intense interest upon its deliberations and the 
results. This awakening of general interest resulted 
from two grand causes. The first is that the Meth- 
odist Church has come to be recognized as wielding 
an immense—a preponderating power among the ele- 
ments that are to shape the character and determine 
the destinies of this great land of ours. Secondly, 
it was well known that questions of vital moment to 
the Church and country—questions affecting the radi- 
cal structure of Methodism, would come up for dis- 
cussion and adjustment. How the General confer- 
ence met these responsibilities, what is the present 
condition of the Church, and what its future pros- 
pects, are questions in which our readers are deeply 
interested. We can best answer them by a sort of 
résumé of the transactions of the body. 


ORIGIN OF GENERAL CONFERENCES, 


The first conference of this kind was held in Balti- 
more, commencing December 25,1784. It was called 
in consequence of Mr. Wesley having suggested the 
necessity of those whom God “‘ has so strangely made 
free,”’ organizing in order to greater efficiency of 
action. He put no restrictions upon them as to the | 
mode and form of organization; but left them “at 
full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the 
primitive Church.” 

At this time there were only eighty-three traveling 
preachers in the whole Church. Out of these sixty 
were present at ‘‘the Christmas conference,” as it 
was called. At this conference it was unanimously 
agreed to organize themselves into an independent 
Church, assuming the Episcopal form, and making 
the Episcopal office elective. They adopted a “ Form 
of Discipline” for the government of the Church. 
This was the germ of the “Discipline,” so widely 
known as the Magna Charta of Methodism. 

Thomas Coke, LL. D., and Francis Asbury were 
elected bishops. Dr. Coke had been ordained by Mr. 
Wesley before he sailed, and now, assisted by two 
elders, he consecrated Mr. Asbury to the same office. 





Twelve were elected and ordained elders, and three 
deacons. 
This was the first General conference. 


It is a sin- 








Gable. 


gular circumstance that the record of its proceedings, 
if any was kept, has been wholly lost; so that the 
Methodist historian is compelled to gather its trans- 
actions from other sources. Reliable material for 
this, however, is found in the ‘‘ Form of Discipline” 
adopted by the body, in ‘“‘The Large Minutes,’”’ as 
they were called, and in the notes of the men promi- 
nent in the transactions of that day. 





SUCCESSIVE GENERAL CONFERENCES. 


From 1784 to 1792 the modifications of the Disci- 
pline were made by Mr. Asbury, with the consent of 
the annual conferences, but, so far as we can dis- 
cover, without any special rule of authority. 

In 1792 the second General conference was held. 
It met in the city of Baltimore, commencing on the 
first day of November. Among the exciting topics 
of this conference was one introduced by James 
O’Kelly, that the appointments made by the bishops 
should be subject to an appeal to the conference. 
This elicited a very earnest and exciting debate, 
which lasted three days. Then the resolution was 
lost by a very large majority. It does not appear 
that the proceedings of this conference were ever 
published, and if any record was made it has been 
irrecoverably lost. 

The third General conference convened in Balti- 
more, October 20, 1796. At this session an address 
was received from the British conference, highly fra- 
ternal in its character. Out of three hundred and 
thirteen traveling preachers one hundred and twenty 
were present and participated in the proceedings. 

The General conference of 1800 met in Baltimore 
on the 6th day of May, and adjourned on the 20th 
of the same month. 

The fourth General conference was held in the 
same place, commencing May 7, 1804. Out of the 
three hundred and eighty-three preachers, only one 
hundred and seven were present to legislate for the 
whole Church, and that too without restriction of 
any kind. 

The last conference of this kind was held in 1808, 
commencing May 6th. There were present one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine members, of whom Laban 
Clark, Nathan Bangs, Joshua Soule, Henry Smith, 
Henry Boehm, still survive. It was determined that 
the next General conference should be held in the 
city of New York, commencing May 1, 1812; and 
also that it should be a delegated body, consisting of 
one for every five members belonging to the annual 
conferences respectively, to be chosen by seniority or 
by ballot. Thenceforward conferences have been 
held as follows: 


Length. No, Con! Ratio. Del. 
B.nccccccrcceccel CO 8 ..000000.90 
9... 








Date. Place. 
1812 New York 
1816 Baltimore 
1820 
1824 “ 
1828 Pittsburg.......... 2! 
1832 Philadelphia...... 
1836 Cincinnati.......... 
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writing, and conversation is often quoted. No one 
more than himself knew the value of reflection in 
the discipline of the mind; but reading must supply 
the material for a healthy mental action: 


Three very excellent things, and of great utility, are read- 
ing, conversation, and reflection. By reading, we treat with 
the dead; by conversation, with the living; and by reflection, 
with ourselves. Reading enriches the memory, conversation 
polishes the mind, and reflection informs the judgment. 
But of these noble employments of the soul, were we to say 
which we think the most important, we must confess that 
reading seems the ground-work of the other two; since with- 
out reading, contemplation is fruitless and conversation dull 
and insipid. 


ImmopiLity oF CouNTENANCE.—Few persons have 
so great a command over their countenance as not to 
betray the emotions which are passing within. In 
the school of diplomatists, according to the worldly- 
wise policy of courts and governments, this is a fac- 
ulty of no small account. Talleyrand possessed it 
in a remarkable degree. Says a celebrated English 
letter-writer, speaking of the perfect want of all ex- 
pression in Talleyrand’s countenance: 


Such was the parchment-like character of his face, that if 
you were looking at him call in the eye, and a man were to 
salute him behind with a kick, you would not suppose from 
his countenance that any thing had happened. 


Inpustry.—Said the distinguished Chatham to his 
son, afterward Premier of the English Cabinet: 


I would have inscribed on the curtains of your bed and the 
walls of your chamber, if you do not rise early, you can never 
make any progress in any thing. If you do not set apart 
your hours of reading; if you suffer yourself, or any one else, 
to break in upon them, your days will slip through your 
hands, unprofitable, and frivolous, and really unenjoyed by 
yourself, 


Repvusiican Siupuiiciry.—An English writer thus 
describes a visit to the President of the United States 
at the White House. He seems surprised to find a 
total absence of court ceremonial and flummery, and 
remarks upon the extreme simplicity of our repub- 
lican government: 


If you desire to see the chief magistrate of the country by. 


day, you walk up to a diminutive and exceedingly plain room 
on the second floor, where his private apartments are! Only 
a few maps, and a small print of Washington, adorn this 
most unpretending of all official apartments. A table stands 
in the middle of the room surmounted by a few newspapers; 
and you are, perhaps, engaged in perusing one of them, when 
an unassuming-looking gentleman, the President ofthe mighty 
republic, suddenly enters, and, taking you by the hand, says 
he is “glad to see you.’”’ If welcome, or of note, you will be 
conducted by him into a room half the dimensions, and 
plainer still. It is his private closet, or sitting-room, and its 
aspect is positively bald. Scarcely a letter or vestige of pa- 
per is to be seen on the table, and some large books of reports 
alone adorn the walls. The President, too, is just as unpre- 
tending as he looks, and, though eminently self-possessed, as 
unassuming as his apartment. It is difficult to conceive the 
ruler of a great country so plain—and so plain without the 
slightest loss of dignity. He addresses all as if they were on 
@ perfect level with himself; and, truth to say, they are so, 
equally now and on his descent from power. He is rarely, 
however, treated without respect; and it frequently becomes 
necessary for him, on the other hand, to show that he is a 
thorough wide-awake man of the world. The customers he 
meets with are sometimes rough, the applications he receives 


him to become emphatic. Having no place to ask for, of 
course we were made unusually welcome, aud honored with 
an interview so long that we should have felt ourselves guilty 
of intrusion, had we not heard the crowd of hungry appli- 
cants stamping by the adjoining door. 


Tue THOUGHTLESSNESS OF WORLDLY Men.—William 
Wilberforce thus writes: 


Often, while in the full enjoyment of all that this world 
could bestow, my conscience told me that, in the true sense 
of the word, I was not a Christian. I laughed, I sang, I was 
apparently gay and happy; but the thought would steal across 
me—what madness is all this, to continue easy in a state in 
which a sudden call out of the world would consign me to 
everlasting misery, and that when eternal happiness was 
within my grasp! . 


EpicurEAN PaitosopHy.—The teachings of Epicu- 
rus have been often misinterpreted, and especially 
his doctrine that pleasure is man’s highest earthly 
good. They who confine pleasure to sensuous de- 
lights are not true followers of the old philosopher; 
for in his estimation the pleasures resulting from a 
virtuous habit and an active mind transcend all oth- 
ers: 

One of his maxims was, that ‘“‘a happy and immortal be- 
ing had neither any thing to do himself nor occasioned em- 
ployment for others.”” This was even among the Greeks 
deemed impious, because he denied Providence; nevertheless, 
it seems to be the philosophy of the idle part of mankind to 
this day; for they neither do any thing themselves, nor ac- 
knowledge the care of Providence. 


Direct SuppLicaTion.—Right pleasant is the fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrating the benefit of immediate 
supplication to the Almighty: 


At a time, not very remote, when the Duke of Gordon and 
all the lords of that family were Roman Catholics, a Protest- 
ant, not unknown to his grace, rented a small farm under 
him near Huntley Castle, and from some cause had fallen be- 
hindhand in his payments. A vigilant steward, in the 
Duke’s absence, seized the farmer's stock for arrears of rent, 
and advertised it by the parish crier to be rouped, or sold at 
auction, on a fixed day. The Duke happily returned in the 
interval. His tenant, who knew the road, made the best of 
his way to him. ‘ What is the matter, Donald?” said the 
Duke, as he saw him enter melancholy. Donald told his sor- 
rowful story in a concise and natural manner. It touched 
the Duke’s heart and produced an acquittance in form. 
Staring, as he cheerily withdrew, at the pictures and images, 
he expressed a curiosity to know what they were. ‘‘ These,” 
said the Duke with great condescension, “these are the saints 
who intercede with God for me.” ‘My lord Duke,” said 
Donald, “‘ would it not be better to apply yourself directly to 
God himself? I went to muckle Sawney Gordon, and to little 
Sawney Gordon; but, an’ I ’d not come to your guid grace’s 
self, I could not ha’ got my discharge, and baith I and my 
bairns had been harried.” 


Pure Eneuise.—Almost all our noblest sentiments 
are clothed in pure Saxon English words. Southey, 
in writing to his friend Bishop Taylor, of Norwich, 
thus rebukes the habit of interlarding essays in 
the English language with scraps of French and 
Latin: 

Let us have your ideas in English—the perspicuous English— 
such as mere English readers can understand. Ours is a 
noble language, a beautiful language. I can tolerate a Ger- 
manism for family sake; but he who uses a Latin or a French 
phrase, where a pure old English word does as well, ought to 
be hung, drawn, and quartered for high treason against his 

ther tongue. 
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Diet or Caitpren.—The other day, says the editor 
of a religious paper, we observed an infant seven 
months old, sitting on its mother’s lap, munching 
away at a rich currant cake. 

‘Ts it right for your child to eat such things?’”’ we 
inquired. ‘“ Will it not hurt him?” 

‘‘Hurt him!” replied the mother; ‘why, he eats 
almost every thing. And he has never yet choked on 
any thing.” 

It was true the child was not yet choked, though it 
seemed to us very doubtful how long even that catas- 
trophe might be averted. But it was equally true, 
as its dull, heavy eyes, and pale cheeks too plainly 
showed, that this ‘eating every thing’”’ was sowing 
the seeds of constant ill health, if not of early death. 
In too many families the diet of the children appears 
to be regulated on this principle, “ it does not choke, 
therefore it does not hurt them.” And the little 
creatures are allowed to eat, indiscriminately, #hat- 
ever they please, unrestrained by their injudicious 
parents. We would like to direct the attention of 
mothers who act on this system, to the following re- 
marks, which we find in an English paper. They are 
worthy of consideratian. ‘ The finest children I have 
seen in the United States were fed mostly upon bread, 
milk, eggs, and poultry. If parents would feed their 
children in this way, giving them little or no animal 
food, they would not be so liable to disease, nor would 
contagious disorders be so fatal as they are now, 
owing to the excessive use of animal food, and par- 
ticularly pork.” Want of due reflection on the sub- 
ject, and, in many cases, mistaken indulgence, induces 
mothers to refrain from regulating the diet of their 
children. They may rest assured that a little proper 
‘attention to this point will greatly promote the health, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the comfort and hap- 
piness of the little ones intrusted to their guidance 
and care. 


To Maxr Sanpwicues.—Rub one tablespoonful of 
mustard flour into half a pound of sweet butter; 
spread this mixture upon thin slices of bread; from a 
boiled ham cut very thin slices, and place a slice of 
ham between two slices of the bread prepared as 
above; cut the sandwiches in a convenient form, and 
serve. Some people chop the trimmings of the boiled 
ham very fine, and lay them between the slices of pre- 
pared bread. This is a good dish for lunch or even- 
ing entertainment. 


To keep Bacon Hams 1n Summer.—Pack them in 
a flour barrel, in clean, dry ashes or charcoal; head 
up the barrel and put it up stairs, where it is dry and 
as cool as possible. 


SLEEPING AFTER DinneR.—Dr. Combe, high author- 
ity on all matters of hygiene, says: “ Sleeping after 
dinner is a bad practice. On awakening from such 
indulgence, there is generally some degree of febrile 
excitement, in consequence of the latter stages of di-' 





gestion being hurried on; it is only useful in old peo- 
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ple, and in some cases of disease. Sleep becomes 
wholesome only to the healthy when taken at those 
hours pointed out by nature; an excess of it produces 
lassitude and corpulency, and utterly debases and 
stupefics the mind. Corpulent people should sleep lit- 
tle and upon hard beds, while they should take abund- 
ance of exercise and live abstemiously, that their un- 
healthy bulk may be reduced.” 


To CLEan Piate Giass.—Pulverize indigo very fine- 
ly, moisten it with water till it assumes a plastic 
form, of the consistency of common paste. Dip a 
linen rag into this, and smear the surface of the glass; 
and wipe off briskly, when dry, with a dry cloth. 
Finely-sifted wood ashes, moistened with spirits, an- 
swers well as a substitute for window panes; but in- 
digo not only removes the dirt, but confers a brill- 
iancy and clear surface, equal almost to that of new 
glass. 


Toast WatEer.—Very few know how to make toast 
water right. Toast the bread carefully to a full 
brown, but not in the least burnt. If not enough 
toasted, it will taste raw; if too much, it must be bit- 
ter. Put it while hot into cold water, and it will be 
almost immediately ready for use. Boiling water ren- 
ders it insipid. 

Sore Turoat.—If the throat be not very sore, a 
decoction of red pepper will cure it. To make it 
more palatable, sugar may be added, which will be 
no injury. If that should not produce relief, put a 
flannel around the neck, and keep it wet in front with 
volatile liniment. Let not a little smarting, which 
will be produced after a few applications, prevent a 
free use of it. A gargle of borax or tannin dissolved 
in warm water, to which honey is to be added, is an 
excellent remedy. 


To Puriry a Sinx.—Sinks will in hot weather be- 
come foul. It is almost impossible for any one to 
prevent it, unless some chemical preparation is used. 
Dissolve copperas, one pound in four gallons of water. 
Pour it over the sink three or four times. It will 
completely destroy the offensive effluvia. 


For Removine Grease-spots.—Take the yolk of an 
egg and put a little of it on the spot, then place over 
it a piece of white linen, and wet it with boiling wa- 
ter; rub the linen with the hand, and repeat the proc- 
ess three or four times, at each time applying fresh 
boiling water; the linen is then to be removed, and the 
part thus treated to be washed with clean cold water. 


To KEEP a Stove Bricut.—Make a weak alum- 
water, and mix your “ British Luster” with it; put 
two spoonfuls to a gill of alum-water; let the stove 
be cold; brush with the mixture, then take a dry 
brush and luster, and rub the stove till it is perfectly 
dry. Should any part, before polishing, become so 
dry as to look gray, moisten it with a wet brush, and 
proceed as before. By two applications a year, it may 
be kept as bright as a coach-body. 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Staves 1n Virein1a.—The entire number of slaves 
in Virginia, as ascertained by the assessment lists 
last year, is 511,154. Of these, nearly one-half are 
under twelve years of age, and not subject to taxa- 
tion. The actual value of slaves, as estimated by 
the Auditor, is $313,148,275. The value, as estima- 
ted for taxation, is $81,954,000. The value not taxed, 
therefore, is $231,194,275. The value of all other 
property in the state, taxed at the rate of forty cents 
on the hundred dollars of value, is $123,560,907. On 
this amount, and at this rate, the revenue is $493,- 
239; while slave property subject to taxation pro- 
duces only $327,804. If slave property which is 
now exempt were taxed as other property, it would 
alone produce $1,252,592. The amount of slave 
property on which no tax is paid is nearly three times 
as much as that on which tax is paid, and nearly 
twice as much as all the other personal property. 
The injustice of this exemption is severely felt by 
non-slaveholders, who are thus required to pay nearly 
two-thirds of the cost of the government. 


MenpinG CrackED Betts.—At a recent meeting at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. S. A. Varley 
exhibited a cracked bell, the metallic continuity of 
which had been restored by simply soldering the 
crack with tin, so that the bell rang as perfectly as 
before it was injured. It was explained that tin had 
the property, when heated above its melting point to 
nearly a red heat, of rapidly dissolving copper. If, 
therefore, the cracked bell, after being soldered, was 
kept at a dull red heat, or nearly so, for a little time, 
the crack would become filled up with an alloy of tin 
and copper, of nearly the same kind of composition 
as the bell itself, and in absolute metallic union with 
it, and quite as brittle and as sonorous as the other 
portions of the bell. 


American Biste Socrety.—The receipts of this 
Society for the past year amounted to $434,956.62. 
The extent of the distribution of the Scriptures was 
755,773 copies. Eighty-one new auxiliary socicties 
have been formed in various parts of the country; 
88 new life directors and 1,525 life members were 
added to the list. 


Sequoia GigantEa.—Seeds of this monster tree of 
California were wanted by British arboriculturists, 
and as the trees are too tall to be climbed, a young 
Irishman, expert with the rifle, was set to shoot down 
the cones. This kind of sport proving too slow, he, 
not having the fear of Judge Lynch before his eyes, 
cut down four of the smallest trees, and got 50,000 
seeds, which were sent to England. Hence we may 
look forward to seeing the giant growing in the Brit- 
ish parks and woodlands, and that at no distant date, 
for the tree is of rapid growth, though this takes 
place chiefly at night. There is a specimen near 
Cork already fourteen feet in hight; and another in 
Norfolk has ripened its seed. How many an event- 





ful page of history will have been written before they 
are four hundred feet high! We are glad to hear 
that the United States authorities have taken meas- 
ures to prevent any further destruction of the mag- 
nificent clump still left standing in California. 


Satmon 1x Avstratia.—Our brethren at the antip- 
odes will now, in all probability, have their desire 
gratified as regards salmon, for a ship is on her way 
to Australia carrying thirty thousand salmon ova 
from a river in Wales. Care has been taken to pre- 
serve the natural condition as much as possible dur- 
ing the voyage; the eggs are placed in a cistern on a 
bed of gravel, and a stream of ice-cold water, to re- 
tard maturity, will flow continually across them till 
they arrive at their destination. This is a noteworthy 
example of involuntary migration, which some future 
colonial author, writing on the origin of species, will 
doubtless take into consideration. 


Reuigiouvs Revivat 1N EnGianp.—There is no 
abatement in the religious revival throughout the 
British empire. The very frequency of awakenings 
leads to their being less noticed, as ceasing to possess 
the novelty that once drew to them so large a share 
of public attention. On the whole, we believe that 
the characteristics of the revival in England differ 
from those in Scotland and Ireland in this, that there 
is less of excitement, and no physical prostration, 
but the new life chiefly manifests itself in a deeper 
interest in prayer meetings, and in more earnest at- 
tendance on the means of grace. The change in this 
respect is most remarkable. Not in London only, 
but every-where throughout the country, wherever 
public places are opened for the preaching of the 
Gospel, the mass of the population, who had utterly 
lost the habit of church-going, are now found to at- 
tend the services that have been opened specially for 
them. And it is gratifying to observe that there is 
no attempt on the part of professing Christians to 
confound these services with the regularly-appointed 
means of grace. As a rule, the churches in the 
neighborhood of the theaters continue to be attended 
as before. The reason is, that the theater services 
are looked at in their true light, as a special means 
for reclaiming the outcast and the wandering, and 
not as intended for the edification of those who are 
already in the habit of attending the sanctuary. 
There is always a sprinkling of such persons, no 
doubt drawn by the interest of the unwonted specta- 
cle; but perhaps it would be found, on inquiry, that 
even of the well-dressed and apparently well-to-do 
people in these theaters a large proportion consists 
of persons who, equally with their poorer neighbors, 
have ceased to attend the house of God. Of such a 
class London contains, probably, a larger proportion 
than any other town in England. 


ConpiTIoN or Napies.—It was supposed that the 
subjects of that kingdom had reached the lowest 
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depths of misery and oppression under the late King. 
It is now asserted that under his successor their 
wretchedness has become still more aggravated. The 
lower orders are flattered and petted, and through 
them and the army, the middle classes, all men of 
intelligence and thought, are at the mercy of spies 
and the police; and families live in daily terror of 
their principal members being carried off, to be im- 
mured in the Neapolitan dungeons. The English 
Government seem to be in expectation of an out- 
break; for a British squadron has been ordered to 
the Bay of Naples to protect the lives and property 
of British subjects. 
who ally themselves with the man of sin. 


TurRKISH EVANGELIZATION.—Late intelligence from 
Turkey is of a checkered description. There is an 
unwonted awakening among the Mussulman popula- 
tion—more Mohammedans have apparently been con- 
verted to Christ within the past few months than at 
any former time since the first appearance of the 
false prophet. May these be the first droppings of 
the shower! But combined with that—it may be in 
consequence of it—the spirit of persecution is abroad 
in that country, and the promises of toleration are, 
in too many instances, forgotten. Still, there is 
abundant cause for devout thankfulness, that the 

“ Gospel is winning its widening way even in the do- 
main of the Moslem. 


Hore ror Huneary.—After a long and obstinate 
resistance of twelve years—during which Le encoun- 
tered one terrible rebellion, and all but drove the 
people, crushed and broken as they were, into a sec- 
ond—the Emperor of Austria has at last given way, 
and promises his Hungarian subjects a restoration 
of their ancient Constitution, as it existed previous 
to 1848. As an earnest of his pacific intentions, he 
has recalled his relative, Prince Albrecht, and has 
sent General Benedek, a Protestant, to be their Gov- 
ernor, with power to undo all the work of centrali- 
zation which has wrought so much misery and proved 
so useless, and to restore the old constitution of 
things in Church and state. Whether this concession 
be not even now made too late, is a question which a 
few months will determine. 


Maine.—The state of Maine has increased in value 
seventy-five per cent. in ten years, now valued at 
$175,000,000. Maine is reputed a slow state, also 
geographically in the rear of the westward-facing 
Union, like the helm of a ship. Its motto acknowl- 
edges this fact, bu: states it proudly, “ Dirigo ””—“I 
do the steering.” 


GrowTH or Woo..—The history of the growth of 
wool is very curious. Fifty years ago not a pound 
of fine wool was raised in the United States, in Great 
Britain, or in any other country except Spain. In 
the latter country the flocks were owned exclusively 
by the nobility or by the crown. In 1694 a small 


flock was sent to the Electors of Saxony as a present | $6,000,000; of New England, $4,000,000. 


from the King of Spain, whence the entire product 
of Saxony wool, now of such immense value. In 
1809, during the second invasion of Spain by the 


French, some of the valuable crown flocks were sold | 
The American Consul at Lisbon, | 4,617 men are said to have 16,500 wives. 


to raise money. 


In such a plight are the kings 





Mr. Jarvis, purchased fourteen hundred head, and 
sent them to this country. A portion of the pure, 
unmixed Merino blood of these flocks is to be found 
in Vermont at this time. Such was the origin of the 
immense flocks of fine-wooled sheep in the United 
States. 


British WESLEYAN LITERATURE.—British Method- 
ism has scarcely any periodical literature, and but 
one weekly paper—the Watchman—with an average 
circulation of about 4,000 each issue, for a member- 
ship of about 400,000, and about three times as many 
stated hearers; 4,000 papers for 1,600,000 persons. 
The price of the Watchman, being about $6 a year, 
prevents its circulation among the poorer classes. 
For the great mass of the people, a cheap, spirited 
weekly serial is the urgent want; and it is, it must 
be confessed, a marvel that the Wesleyan conference 
has not before now met this want. Other denomina- 
tions are in the same unenviable position, but this is 
no excuse for the disciples of John Wesley. 


GEORGIAN AND Society IsLanps.—Sixty-three years 
ago the London Missionary Society freighted the 
“Duff” with a band of thirty missionaries, who 
made a quick and safe passage to Tahiti. Some of 
this band died, others were discouraged—for they 
had plunged into midnight darkness—and in a year 
only six were left. Now in these groups, including 
eleven islands, there are 7,678 native Christians, 
every vestige of idolatry has disappeared, the Sab- 
bath and its ordinances are respected, the Bible has 
been translated into all the dialects of these islands, 
popular education is well and thoroughly cared for, 
three collegiate institutions are in operation, all na- 
tive teachers and preachers are supported by the Isl- 
anders, and during the last year they contributed 
about $5,000 to the cause of foreign missions. 


Artesian WELLS.—The Artesian well at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, which has been some time in progress, 
for the large brewery, has reached the depth of 1,700 
feet, being the third in depth in the United States. 
One at Columbus, Ohio, is 2,340 feet, and one at St. 
Louis, 2,282 feet. This one at Reading is all the 
depth through solid rock. 


A Larce Pusiisuine Hovse.—About six hundred 
persons are constantly employed in the great pub- 
lishing establishment of the Harpers, in New York. 
Many of them have been with the firm for a long 
time. There are now employed on these premises 
eleven men, whose aggregate term of service is 308 
years; eleven more, 226 years; eleven more, 220; and 
still another eleven, 174 years. These facts tell a 
pleasing story. 


App.ies.—At a lecture in New Haven it was stated 
that the apple crop of this country was worth, in 
1859, $26,000,000. Ten counties in western New 
York averaged $200,000 each, Niagara yielding $250,- 
000 worth. The entire crop of the Empire state was 


Tue Mormons.—The Mormons now number 120,- 
000, including the different parties in the Church. 
The number in Utah is put down at 38,000. Of these 
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Witerary Hotices. 


(1.) Eanty MerHopisM WITHIN THE BouNDS OF THE 
OLp GenesEE CoNFERENCE, FROM 1788 To 1828. By 
George Peck, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
Cincinnati : Swormstedt & Poe. 12mo. 512 pp.—Atten- 
tion has latterly been called to the early history of 
Methodism, and particularly with regard to its intro- 
duction and diffusion. The question of its Centenary 
in this country has been fully discussed in our Church 
papers, and much interest has been felt in its settle- 
ment. This, with the almost simultaneous publica- 
tion of several works in biography of the early pio- 
neers in the Church, has kept attention awake; and the 
present volume will add to the general interest in his- 
torical studies. It contains sketches of interesting 
localities, exciting scenes, and prominent actors, in- 
terspersed with brief anecdotes, and descriptions of 
the most entertaining character. In the prosecution 
of the work, the author gathered up whatever facts or 
fragments he could collect, and arranged them so 
skillfully as to produce a harmonious whole. The dil- 
igence with which this labor was performed may be 
seen upon opening the volume. Such books are use- 
ful; and the Church of to-day can better appreciate 
its privileges and position by knowing how the Church 
of yesterday labored and suffered in planting the 
seeds of Divine truth in a wild and untilled soil. 
This is an attractive volume, and deserves a wide cir- 
culation. 


(2.) Ruttepver. New York: Derby & Jackson. Cin- 
cinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 504 pp.—This is 
a neatly-printed volume, containing a story of love 
and its confession after long months of weariness and 
concealment. It may be interesting to its readers; 
but whether its perusal would be of any real advant- 
age is another question. 


(3.) Rarysow anp Lucky Storres—SeEtiine Lucky. 
By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
einnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 16mo.—A very neat 
story, designed for children. The author is well 
known as one of the most attractive writers for the 
young; and in this volume he is fully equal to him- 
self. 

(4.) Puato’s APoLocy anp Crito, witH Notes. By 
W. S. Tyler, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co. 12mo. 180 pp.—The style of Plato is so 
rich as to be difficult for a student to read; and hence 
the value of such a help as this book affords him. 
The selection from Plato is a most judicious one. 
The Apology is the defense which was written for 
Socrates to pronounce before his judges; and the Crito 
contains a record of the last conversations which the 
old philosopher held with his friends in the prison, 
just prior to his execution. The text of the volume 
is clear and beautiful, and the preface and notes per- 
tinent and well written. The writings of Plato are full 
of beauty, and his sentiments sometimes seem almost 





inspired. He was the poet-philosopher of ancient 
Greece; and it is his genius which has embalmed the 
memory of Socrates, his great master. We know of 
no portion of Plato’s writings superior, for the ele- 
gance of its style and the dignity of its thoughts, to 
the Apology or the Crito. We should be pleased to 
see this book introduced into our colleges. 


(5.) Ligur in THE VaLLEy; or, the Life and Letters 
of Mrs. Hannah Bocking. By Miss M. Annesley. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati : Swormstedt & Poe. 
1l6mo. 170 pp. With portrait.—Works of religious 
experience are useful. They show how nature is sub- 
dued by grace, and how the spiritual mind gains as- 
cendency over the carnal, triumphing over tempta- 
tions, doubts, and fears, and standing at last firm 
against every opposing influence. Every young con- 
vert meets with trials of his faith, and to know how 
others met them and conquered, is a weapon of de- 
fense to him in the hour of his need. The present 
book will be a help and an encouragement to those 
who are.striving after the divine life. Mrs. Bocking 
was a woman of strong faith and consistent piety; 
and the narrative embraces an outline of her religious 
life and labors. 


(6.) Tue American Lire AssuRaANcE MaGaZINE AND 
JouRNAL oF Actuaries. Volume I. New York: Gil- 
bert E. Currie, 79 Pine-street.—Persons interested in 
the subject of Life Assurance will find in this work a 
full detail of its economy and benefits, with abstracts 
of the reports of various Assurance Societies. The 
tables which are published in its pages are carefully 
prepared, and the bills of mortality, especially, are of 
great value to the political economist and statistician. 
The influence of various occupations as affecting the 
general health, the probability of life in any employ- 
ment, and the effect of habits, modes of living, and 
condition in society are carefully noted, so that even 
the moralist may derive instruction from its pages. 
This magazine is the first and only periodical devoted 
to Life Assurance in this country. The design of the 
work is to promote a more general appreciation of this 
subject, and to diffuse a better knowledge of its prin- 
ciples and advantages. In this the magazine will 
probably be successful. 


(7.) CurisTIAN PerFEcTION, AS TAUGHT IN THE B1- 
BLE. An Essay, containing the substance of Mr. Fletch- 
er’s last Check to Antinomianism, with additions and ap- 
pendixes. By Rev. Samuel D. Akin, A.M. Nashville, 
Tennessee: J. B. M’Ferrin, Agent. 12mo. 304 pp.— 
Fletcher’s Essay on Christian Perfection has always 
been well received, and is considered a standard work 
on the doctrine of personal holiness. It has revived 
the spirits and comforted the hearts of hundreds of 
readers, and we are glad to see the issue of this new 
edition. Mr. Akin’s additions are serviceable in elu- 
cidating the text, and will help to a better under- 
standing of the writer’s views. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1860 AND ITS DOINGS. 

THE mind of the whole Church has, to a great de- 
gree, been occupied during the past two months with 
the General conference and its doings. It is cer- 
tain that no session of this body, since the origin 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, has elicited deeper interest or attracted more 
largely the public attention. The simple fact that 
twenty-one reporters for the secular press, in different 
parts of the country, were upon the floor “taking 
notes” and reporting daily, speaks volumes. The 
associated press of the country also received a tele- 
graphic summary of each day’s proceedings. Maulti- 
tudes, especially in the Methodist communion, hung 
with intense interest upon its deliberations and the 
results. This awakening of general interest resulted 
from two grand causes. The first is that the Meth- 
odist Church has come to be recognized as wielding 
an immense—a preponderating power among the ele- 
ments that are to shape the character and determine 
the destinies of this great land of ours. Secondly, 
it was well known that questions of vital moment to 
the Church and country—questions affecting the radi- 
cal structure of Methodism, would come up for dis- 
cussion and adjustment. How the General confer- 
ence met these responsibilities, what is the present 
condition of the Church, and what its future pros- 
pects, are questions in which our readers are deeply 
interested. We can best answer them by a sort of 
résumé of the transactions of the body. 


ORIGIN OF GENERAL CONFERENCES, 


The first conference of this kind was held in Balti- 
more, commencing December 25,1784. It was called 
in consequence of Mr. Wesley having suggested the 
necessity of those whom God “has so strangely made 
free,’ organizing in order to greater efficiency of 
action. He put no restrictions upon them as to the 
mode and form of organization; but left them “at 
full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the 
primitive Church.” 

At this time there were only eighty-throe traveling 
preachers in the whole Church. Out of these sixty 
were present at ‘‘the Christmas conference,” as it 
was called. At this conference it was unanimously 
agreed to organize themselves into an independent 
Church, assuming the Episcopal form, and making 
the Episcopal office elective. They adopted a “‘ Form 
of Discipline” for the government of the Church. 
This was the germ of the “ Discipline,” so widely 
known as the Magna Charta of Methodism. 

Thomas Coke, LL. D., and Francis Asbury were 
elected bishops. Dr. Coke had been ordained by Mr. 
Wesley before he sailed, and now, assisted by two 
elders, he consecrated Mr. Asbury to the same office. 
Twelve were elected and ordained elders, and three 
deacons. 


This was the first General conference. It is a sin- 





Gable. 


gular circumstance that the record of its proceedings, 
if any was kept, has been wholly lost; so that the 
Methodist historian is compelled to gather its trans- 
actions from other sources. Reliable material for 
this, however, is found in the “ Form of Discipline” 
adopted by the body, in ‘“‘The Large Minutes,’’ as 
they were called, and in the notes of the men promi- 
nent in the transactions of that day. 


SUCCESSIVE GENERAL CONFERENCES. 


From 1784 to 1792 the modifications of the Disci- 
pline were made by Mr. Asbury, with the consent of 
the annual conferences, but, so far as we can dis- 
cover, without any special rule of authority. 

In 1792 the second General conference was held. 
It met in the city of Baltimore, commencing on the 
first day of November. Among the exciting topics 
of this conference was one introduced by James 
O’Kelly, that the appointments made by the bishops 
should be subject to an appeal to the conference. 
This elicited a very earnest and exciting debate, 
which lasted three days. Then the resolution was 
lost by a very large majority. It does not appear 
that the proceedings of this conference were ever 
published, and if any record was made it has been 
irrecoverably lost. 

The third General conference convened in Balti- 
more, October 20, 1796. At this session an address 
was received from the British conference, highly fra- 
ternal in its character. Out of three hundred and 
thirteen traveling preachers one hundred and twenty 
were present and participated in the proceedings. 

The General conference of 1800 met in Baltimore 
on the 6th day of May, and adjourned on the 20th 
of the same month. : 

The fourth General conference was held in the 
same place, commencing May 7, 1804. Out of the 
three Lundred and eighty-three preachers, only one 
hundred and seven were present to legislate for the 
whole Church, and that too without restriction of 
any kind. 

The last conference of this kind was held in 1808, 
commencing May 6th. There were present one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine members, of whom Laban 
Clark, Nathan Bangs, Joshua Soule, Henry Smith, 
Henry Boehm, still survive. It was determined that 
the next General conference should be held in the 
city of New York, commencing May 1, 1812; and 
also that it should be @ delegated body, consisting of 
one for every five members belonging to the annual 
conferences respectively, to be chosen by seniority or 


by ballot. Thenceforward conferences have been 
held as follows: 

Date. _—Place, Length. No. Con Ratio. Del. 
1812 New York 8... r0rccecceceel 0 5. 020.2..90 







“ 


1820 
1824 
1828 Pittsburg.......... 2 
1832 Philadelphia...... 
1836 Cincinnati.......... 
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General conference of 1844 ten of the southern an- 
nual conferences separated from the Church, forming 
a southern organization. Eight years later the loss 
appears to have been very nearly made up. It 
should also be observed that there are two mission 
conferences which do not enter into this computation, 
as they have no representation in the General confer- 
ence. They are the Liberia Mission conference and 
the Foreign German Mission conference. 


SEAT AND ACCOMMODATIONS OF THE LATE CONFERENCE. 


Buffalo occupies a commanding position in western 
New York, being the great commercial entrepdt, re- 
ceiving the freight brought down the lakes and for- 
warding it through the Erie canal and by railroad to 
New York city. It is a city of about 80,000 or 90,- 
000 inhabitants—well laid out, with broad, regular 
streets, and substantially built. Main-street forms a 
noble avenue, one hundred feet in width, passing 
through the heart of the city and extending some 
five or six miles. A bird’s-eye view of the city was 
given in the Repository in May, 1855. 

There are four principal Methodist Churches in the 
city. Two of them—Grace Church and Niagara- 
Street Church—are elegant edifices. The General 
conference held its sessions not in any of these 
churcher, but in St. James’s Hall. This is a spacious 
edifice, centrally located. The delegates occupied 
about one-third of the lower floor. Behind them a 
bar was fixed, in the rear of which a large number of 
visitors were accommodated. The galleries on three 
sides afforded still more ample space for visitors. 
But large as these accommodations were, the Hall 
was not infrequently crowded to its utmost capacity. 
The platform, about four feet in hight, was large 
enough to seat over a hundred persons. It was oc- 
eupied by the presiding officers, secretaries, repre- 
sentatives of other religious bodies, ete. We doubt 
whether the General conference was ever before so 
well accommodated in its place of sitting. We may 
say the same of the homes provided for the delegates. 
The Buffalonians certainly manifested a hospitality 
noble and worthy of commendation. We feel quite 
certain that in this we speak the universal sentiment 
of the delegates. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


As already intimated, the late General conference 
was composed of two hundred and twenty delegates, 
chosen by the ratio of one delegate for every twenty- 
seven members of the respective annual conferences. 
All the Bishops were present and presided in regular 
rotation. Besides, there were delegates and repre- 
sentatives from other Wesleyan bodies. 

It was conceded on all hands that it combined an 
unusual amount of the wisdom, experience, and talent 
of the Church. There were men venerable for their 
years and for their services in the cause of Christ. 
There were men who have long been burning and 











Date. Place. Length. No. Confs. Ratio. Del. | tnt : : 2 w 
1840 Baltimore.......... 9h bay 0cccce88.creeecseceeecl to 21...,..143 | Shining lights in the Church of God, end hose 
1844 New York..........41 “ 3: eT ee 180 | names have become “household words” in all our 
1848 Pittsburg...........32 “ 1 to 21......151 : P s 
1852 Boston.......0......32 1 toa1....178 | Zion. There were men who have done hard service 
1856 Indianapolis......35 “ 1 to 21......220 | in frontier and border regions, as well as in foreign 
1860 Buffalo..............34 1 to 27...... 220 


fields. There, too, were men who shine in the edu- 
cational departments of the Church—men refined, 
chaste, classical in their style of thought and action. 
But there were also in that body men whose lips had 
been sweetened with the honey of Hymettus—men 
gifted with the loftiest powers of eloquence. They 
came from Maine and Missouri, from Virginia and 
Minnesota, and from distant California and Oregon. 
They came to legislate for the Church of God—to 
devise means for the removal of obstructions that 
hinder her progress, and also to devise others to se- 
cure for her increased efficiency and success. It re- 
mains to look into their transactions and see how 
they met the questions that came before them. A 
body, composed of men, such as we have described, 
will not be likely to be led away with combustive ex- 
citement. Nor will it easily be deterred from the 
calm and deliberate execution of what it believes to 
be right and just. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH DURING THE PAST FOUR 
YEARS. 


The statistics of our Church progress during the 
quadrennial just closed are full of cheer to every 
lover of Zion. 

In 1855 the membership of the Church numbered 
799,431; in 1859 it was 974,345—showing an increase 
of 174,914. The number of traveling ministers in 
1855 was 5,408; in 1859, 6,877—increase, 1,469. 

The progress in church edifices and parsonages is 
equally encouraging: 


Number of Churches in 1857...... 8,335; Value...... $15,781,310 
oe “ oe 


“© 1859...... 9,305; Stee 18,822,640 

Increase in two JOarB.ccccoseeoee 960 $3,041,330 
Number of Parsonages in 1857....2,174; Value...... $2,126,874 
ba s “ * 1859....2,540; Ce eneaes 2,427,168 
Increase in two years eielr aan $300,294 


Total Value of Churches and Parsonages in 1857...$17,908,184 
e bis a = ** 1859... 21,249,808 


Increase in tW0 YeOAT... 00.0. see see scesee cee see cee cessor e GG; 041,024 


In the missionary department the progress, during 
the past four years, has been great, though falling 
far below what the great Head of the Church has 
given us the ability to do. Still the figures furnish 
ground of thankfulness for the past and of hope for the 
future. In the foreign work the number of mission- 
aries has been increased from fifty-four to one hun- 
dred and twenty, and still the pressing calls are not 
half supplied. The number of converts has increas- 
ed from 2,126 to 3,565. How full of encouragement 
that single fact! fouls are being saved in foreign 
lands. From among them God shall raise up his own 
messengers to herald salvation to their own people. 
In the domestic missions the number of missionaries 
has increased from two hundred and twenty-two te 
three hundred and five, and the membership from 
15,631 to 22,033. 

The Sunday school interests of the Church have 
also been equally prosperous, as the following table 
will show: 
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Time. ». Schools, Teavhers. Scholars, 
BEBB cecccccesece 0,469. eS ae 579,126 
| TE TEB.ccccccesse 139,299...... eceees 732,092 
IN Crease. .seeccses+ 1,286. .eeeeceeee++-26;140 ..cccevseses 153,466 


What a tremendous power is wielded by these 
139,299 teachers and officers in the nearly 12,000 
schools committed to their charge! Nearly a million 
of the young are thus being trained up in the Church. 
From among these shall come forth the giants who 
ander God shall sustain the Church when the fathers 
have fallen in sleep; the heroes, who shall perform 
noble achievements and win new laurels for the cross 
of Christ. 

The great publishing interests of the Church have 
also manifested a healthy and substantial growth. It 
will be borne in mind that the “‘ Book Concern,”’ as it 
is awkwardly termed, was started in 1789—just 71 
years ago. Its projector was a Methodist preacher, 
stationed in the city of Philadelphia; and the capital 
on which he commenced business was $600, horrowed 
money. It has not been used as a money-making 
concern, but to supply a cheap and good literature to 
the Church. For this purpose, its funds have often 
been diverted to establish depositories, and to sustain 
new and weak papers where they were needed by the 
people. From the small beginning indicated above, 
the Concern has steadily advanced till it now exhibits 
an aggregate capital, 


Be emh Tetley 00 cnssccrsevntoceinisnstinscstinitleliinssrnsstegs $540,721 80 
At Cincinnati, of........... Gevecoceqnecs ose cocecececesccceces coe 222,212 73 
Total mat Capltad ..cccccccescresocesececereccnsupecescse $762,934 53 


The increase in the capital stock, during the past 
four years, is as follows: 





At New York ...... 00.0000 $86,494 60 
At Cimoimmatl .cccccccccescce cee coccccvcsosecsocoscce cococscqeccoes 71,806 99 
DURE CGRORTD  ccccesccevcececcnsecccsnenvenssocrssssocstiod $158,301 59 
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The sales during the past four years have been: 


Ai, 175,867 29 
,127,851 00 


cece ceccercccccssesone sees $2,303,718 29 
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At New York .. 
At Cincinnati. 







This shows an increase over the preceding quad- 
rennial: 


BG TH Tete ccccancncncccncecense cnccncccasnncsnsenenenevesqeed $175,133 11 
BG Coen ...cccccocciccccercoccscccccosnsustenteee sbeievensen 250,636 32 
Total ImcTeas0..occcecee ces coccce ccocopece coccescocceevesees $425,769 43 


The number of books issued from the two Concerns 
is almost inconceivable. Yet every one is a messen- 
ger of light and truth to the understanding and the 
heart. Every one has its mission of beneficence. In 
nothing does the far-reaching wisdom of Mr. Wesley 
shine forth more clearly—showing him to have been 
greatly in advance of the age in which he lived— 
than in his conviction of the necessity-of providing 
a religious literature for his people, and in the prac- 
tical methods employed to secure that object. The 
fact is, that after the experience of two-thirds of a 
century we have scarcely improved upon the methods 
of our great Founder. 

The following is an approximate to the aggregate 
of our periodical force. The figures are for 1859; but 
we can not vouch for their entire accuracy. 
















Ladies’ Repository. 33,400 
Methodist Quarterly Review... 4,250 
Christiat® Advocate and Journal 29,000 
Western Christian Advocate......... 31,000 
North-Western Christian Advocat 3,300 
Central Christian Advocate .. 8,016 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate about 8,000 
Northern Christian Advocate fabout).. 1,000 
Pacific Christian Advocate............. +. « 1,485 
California Christian Advocate (about) . -- 2,000 
Christian Apologist — eel nee 10,000 
Sunday School Advocate.. Satbese’ «+. 208,000 
Sunday School Bell (German)... s+. 14,000 


Such is an outline of the saeaitilin made by the 
Church to supply her membership with a Christian 
literature, and such are some of the results. 

LAY DELEGATION. 

Lay representation in the General and annual con- 
ferences has occupied the attention of the Church, 
more or less, for several years. Many of the best 
friends of the Church—we are not sure that they make 
a large proportion of the whole number—have soberly 
and earnestly desired it. And we think that we may 
safely say that the feeling of the great majority of the 
ministry has been in favor of it—conditioned upon the 
concurrence of two circumstances, namely: 1. That 
the people approved of the measure; and, 2. That 
some plan should be presented which would not mar 
the unity, nor impair the efficiency of our present sys- 
tem—especially our itinerancy. It is safe to say that 
up to'this time there has been no such concurrence of 
these circumstances. No evidence has been given 
that a majority of our people approve the measure; 
and no plan has as yet been devised against which 
there were not insuperable objections. 

Such were the aspects of this question as it came 
before the late General conference. With a unanim- 
ity almost unparalleled, that body ordained, substan- 
tially, the following provisions: First, an approval 
of the principle of lay representation in the General 
conference, whenever the people should express their 
wish for such a measure. Then, in order to ascertain 
the voice of the people, each preacher was directed, 
at a called meeting of the male members of his charge 
over twenty-one years of age, to take the ballots for and 
the ballots against lay representation, and report the 
same to his annual conference at its session in 1862, 
to be entered upon its journals and reported to the 
next General conference. It was also provided that 
at the sessions of the annual conferences in 1862, the 
votes of the traveling ministers should be taken and 
recorded, and reported in the same way and to the 
same body. We know of no more just and equitable 
method of ascertaining the voice of the Church upon 
this subject. A measure like this, so heartily enacted 
by the General conference, should forever silence those 
empty blusterers who have been accustomed to charge 
the ministry with an unrighteous grasping of usurped 
power. Every lover of Zion must be cheered with the 
hope that a measure so auspiciously proposed will 
eventually lead to a happy solution of this difficult 
problem in the Methodist economy. Let the electors 
come together in an orderly and brotherly manner, 
and determine the question. 

THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

This question presented itself to the late General 
conference under new aspects, in its relation to Meth- 
odist law and usage. The old chapter on slavery, 
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which in itself was a bundle of crudities and contra- 
dictions, had become virtually obsolete, as, with 
scarcely an exception, emancipation is rendered prac- 
tically impossible upon the soil of the slave states. 
Besides that, a new theory of exposition—making 
the Methodist Church constitutionally a slaveholding 
Church—had been propounded, and unfortunately re- 
ceived by those who should have beefi the first to have 
repudiated it. Under these circumstances, conserva- 
tive men who had sought no change of Discipline, so 
long as its antislavery character was unimpeached, 
found no way of vindicating their own antislavery 
position and that of the Church, but by making the 
language of the Discipline explicit. 

The debate upon the question was not always so 
much to the point as could have been desired. But 
nevertheless it was conducted with much Christian 
courtesy and manliness, and with great good feeling. 
The new chapter clearly sets forth the moral judg- 
ment of the Church and the significance of our eccle- 
siastical rules upon the subject of slaveholding. It 
is a declaration of principles, on which the Church of 
Jesus Christ every-where can stand. And standing 
upon that, firmly and truly, the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her. 

The passage of this chapter by the decisive vote of 
156 yeas to 57 nays, will go far, we humbly trust, to- 
ward the settlement of this question in the Church for 
years to come. We trust it will leave the Church 
more compact and united than ever before. As in 
1856, we have to record that when our brethren from 
different sections came together and compared views, 
they differed less—far less in principle, than was ap- 
prehended. Upon questions of policy—the best, the 
most judicious method of action—they differed wide- 
ly. Each viewed it from his peculiar stand-point of 
observation, and stoutly, as was his right, contended 
for his view. A cotemporary says “that in all 
bodies where this slavery question has been discussed; 
far too little allowance has been made on both sides 
for the presence and controlling influence of sincere 
conviction upon the subject.” If any thing of this 
kind was manifest in the earlier stages of the debate, 
it was not so in the end. Indeed, when the views, 
purposes, and action of the majority came to be more 
fully understood, the partition walls that separated 
brethren seemed to be so insignificant that the current 
of sympathy and brotherly feeling was unchecked by 
them. The General conference then became one in 
feeling, as it had been all along one in doctrine. God 
grant that it may ever so remain! 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OFFICERS. 


Perhaps never before was the election of General 
conference officers canvassed with more propriety or 
effected with greater unanimity. Most of them were 
made by acclamation, and in no instance was a sec- 
ond ballot necessary. The following are the results 
in the order of their occurrence: 

1. Editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
Whole number of votes cast... 
Necessary to a choice... 
Rev. E. Thomson, D. D., LL. D., had 


Rev. A. re LL. D... Bed ° 
Scattering ... 00 sescesiee see vee cee ese cos cce ces ccscsecscccsecsccescoces BS 


Dr. Thomson was » declared elected. 









2. Editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Rev. D. D. Whedon was elected by acclamation. 
3. Editor of Sunday School Paper and Books. 









Number of votes cast. .-216 
Necessary to a choice..... 109 
Rev. D. Wise, D. D., had 120 
Rev. E. peu D... ar 
Scattering... ove » = 


Dr. Wise was aotinal daa. 

4. Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D., was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

5. Assistant —e Secretary. 




















Number of votes cast.. siidadeiteh stpunhate eens Giteekeueninneuse ane 
Necessary to a Choice............0e0e+++ 110 
Rey. William L. Harris, D. D., had 141 
Rev. J. M. Trimble, D. D ove ee 
Rev. William H. Goode.............seeeseeees 33 
Scattering. .........ccccccccccccscscccsercccees 1 


Dr. Harris was declared elected. 

6. Editor of Western Christian Advocate. 

Rev. C. Kingsley, D. D., was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

7. Editor of Ladies’ Repository and Books at the 
Western Book Concern. 

Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D., was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

8. Editor of German Apologist and Books. 

Rev. W. Nast, D. D., was elected by acclamation. 

9. Editor of North-Western Christian Advocate. 

Rev. T. M. Eddy elected by acclamation. 

10. Editor of Central Christian Advocate. 


Number of votes cast...... 
Necessary to a choice... 
Rev. C. Elliott, D. D., 
Rev. Joseph Brooks............. 
Scattering 


Dr. C. Elliott was declared elected. 
11. Editor of Northern Christian Advocate. 
Rev. I. S. Bingham was elected by acclamation. 
12. Editor Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
Rev. 8. H. Nesbitt elected by acclamation. 
13. Editor CaMfornia Christian Advocate. 
Rev. E. Thomas was elected by acclamation. 
14. Editor Pacific Christian Advocate. 
Rev. T. H. Pearne was elected by acclamation. 
15. Book Agent at New York. 
Rev. Thomas Carlton elected by acclamation. 
16. Assistant Book Agent at New York. 
Rev. James Porter elected by acclamation. 
17. Book Agent at Cincinnati. 
Rev. A. Poe elected by acclamation. 
18. Assistant Book Agent at Cincinnati. 




















Number of votes cast +218 
Necessary to a choice 110 
Rev. Luke Hitchcock had 115 
Rev. J. T. Mitchell o- 90 
Remtterlng...isccecoccccccessvoccvcreosopscsencoonsenacsece 13 





Rev. L. Hitchcock was declared elected. 

All these elections, together with quite an amount 
of miscellaneous business, were effected in a single 
session of less than three hours. 

The Editor again makes his bow to his numerous 
patrons, and enters once more upon his duties with a 
determined purpose to make the Repository, more 
than ever before, a welcome visitor to the family 
circle. 

We shall complete our résumé of the General con- 
ference proceedings in our next number. 
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